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A Gift From Santa Claus Bell. 

It would be hard, indeed, to over-estimate the import- 
ance of the change of policy of the Bell telephone organi- 
zation, announcement of which was made Dec. 20. The 
promise of the American Telephone & Telegraph Co., made 
to the United States government, that it would grant long 
distance connections to the 20,000 Independent companies, 
cease all efforts to absorb competing systems and give 
up its financial interest in the Western Union Telegraph 
Company, undoubtedly marks an epoch in the telephone 
history of the world. It is the greatest boon the Inde- 
pendents could desire. 

Viewed from their standpoint alone, the Bell surrender 
—for that is what it amounts to—places the Independent 
companies on a solid foundation, and, with the government 
to insure them fair play, establishes them firmly in the 
business of furnishing local telephone service with the 
right to use the common carriers for long distance. 

Viewed, also, from the standpoint of the Bell interests, it 
is a beneficial outcome, for it means they will not 
longer be tempted to pursue the expensive mirage of try- 
ing to corner the telephone business of 100 millions of peo- 
ple and undertake the impossible for the sake of being 
the biggest monopoly in the country. In years to come, 
perhaps, the Bell will be grateful to the governmental 
power that curbed its inordinate appetite and forced it 
to observe a sane line of conduct. That it will reap bene- 
fits from the new policy is evidenced by the fact that 
the very day the announcement was made, American Tele- 
phone stock went up several points after experiencing a 
slump for quite a period. 

In last week’s issue, TELEPHONY pointed out what it be- 
lieved was “the inevitable’—meaning that unless the Bell 
treated Independent companies fairly in the matter of 
long distance connections, there would be government own- 
ership of long distance facilities. Knowing how unsatis- 
factory government ownership of the telephone is in other 
countries, it was not believed it should be established in 
the United States, excepting as a last resort. Apparent- 
ly, the Bell leaders did not desire this consummation either, 


so they decided to make terms and very generous terms 
they are, too. Even the Bell has made a virtue of a neces- 
sity; fairness compels the statement that it has “come 
through” handsomely. Perhaps, it was a case of “Your 
long distance lines or your life,’ but, anyway, the fight for 
recognition of Independent telephony has been won. 

The advantages which the Independents gain are tremen- 
dous, as the new deal will give a new value to their se- 
curities, intrench them more strongly than ever in their 
local enterprises and enable them to extend and de- 
velop their business without the fear that they can be 


bottled up, starved out and bought out at a price to be 
fixed by the competitor that did the bottling and starv- 


ing. It is, too, an important step in the solution of the 
problems affecting the telephone, regardless of Bell or 
Independent partisanship. 

The telephone itself, as one of the most wonderful serv- 
ants of man, and aside from all factional strife, is entitled 
to more consideration than it has received in this war- 
fare. It is entitled to the widest possible development 
and a chance to do its best work in the world. The divi- 
sion of labor contemplated in the new deal will contribute 
to this end to a material degree. 

Therefore, telephone brethren, let us face the new year 
with renewed confidence, and resolve to do our best to 
make 1914 the greatest in the history of telephony. We 
have made an important advance in the last twelve months. 
Here’s hoping we take full advantage of our enlarged op- 


portunities in the future! 





The New Year. 

To all telephone men, TELEPHONY sends special greeting, 
and the wish that the new year brings them prosperity and 
happiness. We sincerely hope that all connected with the 
industry will co-operate for its general good; that narrow 
partisanship be forgotten; and that all unite for the success 
of the telephone—the fourth largest business in the country. 

TELEPHONY will co-operate in such.a policy, believing in 
the widest development of the telephone, with “good will 
toward all and malice toward none.” 
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The Mountains of Fear 
By HERBERT KAUFMAN 


The Mountains of Fear are higher than the Himalayas—impassable barricades 
which cut man off from the attainment of his inherent possibilities. When imagination 
plays the Titan and erects barriers across the path of human will, the reason struggles 
in vain to surmount the brooding summits. 

Without confidence all things are difficult. Blind men must follow roads. A mind 
without hope means a brain without eyes. 

Physical difficulties are actual—fixed and definite facts—material conditions upon 
which generations can concentrate their attention. 

The combined endeavors of many workers, each contributing a suggestion to 
those of his fellows, will eventually result in a plan for the solution of any actual prob- 
lem. 

Imaginary obstacles are insurmountable until attacked by common sense. Their 
existence is purely fictional; therefore their handling is an individual obligation. 

Effort and earnestness are useless until they are directed intelligently. You can 
till the desert until eternity, without result. Industry is sterile without intelligence. 

Impossibilities in the last analysis are temperamental rather than real. If you feel 
sure that there is a way—even if you do not discover the path, your initial attempts at 
least help to locate it. 

Your conception may be greater than your ability to execute, but your plan will 
inspire co-laborers and successors to compete and complete. The human brain is a 
shop which will finally produce a tool for any purpose. 

After the creation of such inventions as already simplify the difficulties of exist- 
ence, it is outright heresy and intellectual bigotry, to declare that any puzzle of the uni- 
verse is unsolvable. 

Only inspired men are resistless. Faith can achieve anything, and every year is 
signalized by the accomplishment of at least one tremendous feat which the past con- 
sidered beyond the range of human ingenuity. 

The best is never attained; the last word never spoken on any subject; the ulti- 
mate improvement never reached. The world does not stand still. The instant the 
earth pauses, it will pass out of existence. Our course is onward; therefore our stand- 
ards for efficiency are raised daily. 

This does not mean that you are called upon to do more than yesterday, but mere- 
ly as much. Your opportunities have been increased, and if your ideas are not propor- 
tionately bigger and your results are not correspondingly greater, you are not keeping 
pace with your fellows. This literally means You; whether you are a clerk or a me- 
chanic, an engineer or a salesman, a merchant or a manufacturer, a scientist or a phy- 
sician, there's need of improvement in your field of endeavor. An inaccurate system, 
an incompetent tool, a still evasive question, a time-wasting method exists under your 
very eyes. 

If you'll look hard enough you'll find it. But if you're near-sighted with timidity, 
if your vision is blocked by a picture of possible failure—a failure that may entail per- 
sonal inconvenience—then you'll not be the man to behold the opportunity by which 
another will profit. 

Everything that anybody ever did, somebody else had a chance to do. 


Copyright by Herbert Kaufman. 





























The Epoch-Making Letter of A. T. & T. Co. 


December 19, 1913. 
The Attorney General, 
Washington, D. C. 
Sir: 

Wishing to put their affairs beyond fair criticism, and in compliance with your suggestions, formulated 
as a result of a number of interviews between us during the last 60 days, the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., and the other companies in what is known as the Bell system, have determined upon the follow- 
ing course of action: 

First: The American Telephone & Telegraph Co. will dispose promptly of its entire holdings of 
stock of the Western Union Telegraph Co. in suzh way that the control and management of the latter 
will be entirely independent of the former, and of any other company in the Bell system. 

Second: Neither the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. nor any other company in the Bell sys- 
tem will hereafter acquire, directly or indirectly, through purchase of its physical property or of its secur- 
ities, or otherwise, dominion or control over any other telephone company owning, controlling, or operat- 
ing any exchange or line which is or may be operated in competition with any exchange or line included 
in the Bell system, or which constitutes or may constitute a link or portion of any system so operated, or 
which may be so operated in competition with any exchange or line included in the Bell system. 

Provided, however, that where control of the properties or securities of any other telephone company 
heretofore has been acquired and is now held by or in the interest of any company in the Bell system 
and no physical union or consolidation has been effected, or where binding obligations for the acquisition 
of the properties or securities of any other telephone company heretofore have been entered into by or 
in the interest of any company in the Bell system and no physical union or consolidation has been effected, 
the question as to the course to be pursued in such cases will be submitted to your department and to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for such advice and directions, if any, as either may think proper to 
give, due regard being had to public convenience and to the rulings of the local tribunals. 

Third: Arrangements will be made promptly under which all other telephone companies may secure 
for their subscribers, toll service over the lines of the companies in the Bell system in the ways and under 
the conditions following: 

(1) Where an Independent company desires connection with the toll lines of the Bell system, it may 
secure such connection by supplying standard trunk lines between its exchanges and the toll board of the 
nearest exchange of the Bell operating company. 

(2) When the physical connection has been made by means of standard trunk lines, the employes of the 
Bell system will make the toll line conections desired; but in order to render efficient service, it will be 
necessary that the entire toll circuit involved in establishing the connection shall be operated by, and under 
the control of, the employes of the Bell system. 

(3) Under the conditions outlined above, any subscriber of any Independent company will be given con- 
nection with any subscriber of any company in the Bell system, or with any subscriber of any Independent 
company with which the Bell system is connected, who is served by an exchange which is more than 50 
miles distant from the exchange in which the call originates. 

(4) The subscribers of the Independent company having toll connections described above, shall pay 
for such connections the regular toll charge of the Beli company, and in addition thereto, except as herein- 
after provided, a connection charge of ten cents for each message which originates on its lines and is 
carried, in whole or in part, over the lines of the Bell system. 

The charges incident to such service shall be made by the Bell company against the Independent com- 
pany whose subscriber makes the call, and such charges shall be accepted by the Independent company as 
legal and just claims. 

(5) Under this arrangement, the lines of the Bell system shall be used for the entire distance be- 
tween the two exchanges thus connected, provided the Bell system has lines connecting the two exchanges. 
Where the Bell system has no such lines, arrangements can be made for connecting the lines of the Bell sys- 
tem with the lines of some Independent company in order to make up the circuit, but such connections will 
not be made where the Bell system has a through circuit between the two exchanges. 

(6) Any business of the kind commonly known and described as “long lines” business, offered for trans- 
mission over the lines of the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. shall be accepted for any distance; 
that is, on such “long lines,” business calls shall be accepted where the point of destination is less than 50 
miles from the exchange where the call originates as well as where the point of destination is greater 
than 50 miles therefrom. 

(7) Any business of the kind commonly known and described as “long lines” business offered for 
transmission over the lines of the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. shall be accepted at the regular 
toll rate and no connecting charge shall be required. But such calls shall be handled under the same operat- 
ing rules and conditions as apply to calls over the local toll lines. 

Very respectfully yours, 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
(Signed) N. C. Kingsbury, Vice-president. 
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The Bell Company Relinquishes Its Monopoly Methods 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co. and United States Attorney General Decide on Plan for Future Corduct 
of Bell Organization—Western Union Holdings to be Disposed of and Physical 
Connection Given to Independent Companies 


An epoch-making reorganization plan coming from the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., to avoid the neces- 
sity of anti-trust litigation by the government, was made 
public on the night of December 19, by United States At- 
torney General McReynolds. The Bell company’s well 
matured plan was officially transmitted to the United 
States Department of Justice in a letter by N. C. Kings- 


stock, but the Department of Justice will give the com- 
pany ample time to work out a method. 

The action of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. comes after several months of negotiations between 
Attorney General McReynolds and G. C. Todd, of the 
department of justice, on the one hand, and President 
Theodore N. Vail and Vice-President Kingsbury, of the 


Bell company, on the other. The final agreement was 
reached in the midst of a strong agitation for the goy- 


bury, vice-president of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. It announced that the company would promptly 





COMMENT OF E. B. FISHER, PRESIDENT OF THE INDEPENDENT TELEPHONE ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA. 
Telephony Publishing Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., December 22, 1913. 
Monadnock Block, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
Gentlemen: 

As an introduction, please allow me to congratulate all telephone interests in the country, and all users of 
telephones in the country, over the announcement made through the press on Saturday, by the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co.’s management; and, to congratulate and thank “Telephony” for its assistance, as a 
publication, in helping to bring about so wise and useful a solution of the situation. 

The new policy, as it seems to me, means very much of benefit to the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. The acceptance of the principle of competition in the conduct of all business, in this line as well as 
others, is advantageous to all business interests. The prompt response of the public, to what was evidently 
considered a virtuous and wise action, in the very considerable and immediate advance of the Bell stock in 
the market, is a very clear and explicit index to the general attitude of the public. 

I am one who has persistently believed that the telephone industry was in no wise an exception to other 
public utilities and industrial corporations. I have believed strongly that in regulated and honorable competi- 
tion, all the parties to the competition, purveyors and patrons, would achieve their “highest” success. I am 
more firmly persuaded to that effect now than ever before, and look upon the recent disclosures in the busi- 
ness world as very strong proof of this fact. 

This policy does mean, as it seems to me, that the public will be assured of good telephone service, of 
reasonable rates, and of judicious and prompt use of all inventive ability, of all improvements, and of best 
results in such service, because where there is no competition now, it will be possible, should a short-sighted, 
inefficient and an unnecessarily costly policy be pursued. 

It will mean where there is already competition, that the best service, the wiser and more economical 
management, will be reasonably certain to enjoy the larger patronage and measure of success. It will be 
worth while to strive under such conditions, and for the inevitable, practical recognition of them by the public. 

It will mean, too, that inventors and manufacturers, being sure of a market, will join in the strife for de- 
served recognition for their ideas and their wares. 

It will mean, too, that with regulated competition, there will be such reasonable assurance of profitable 
patronage for all judicious investment and industry, as will provide the necessary capital so that, as to both 
local and long distance service, the public will be promptly and efficiently served. 

I quite agree with the thought that under such conditions, and with the fear of indifferent service, and 
undue cost therefor removed, the possibility of governmental ownership and operation of telephone and tele- 
graph plants will be at least seriously delayed if not indefinitely postponed; I am not as yet fully convinced 
as to either the pro or the con of that mooted question, but think we should get much more information and 
special development before any experiment is tried. 

I am glad that the new policy has been announced, and most earnestly congratulate the telephone industry 
in all phases, and the public. Very sincerely yours, 

(Signed) E. B. Fisher. 














dispose of its holdings in the Western Union Telegraph 
Co., which amount to about $30,000,000; would grant con- 
nections with Independent telephone companies through- 
out the country, where the latter supplied standard trunk 
lines to connect with the Bell toll boards; and pledged 
itself not to buy out competing exchanges in the future. 

Mr. Kingsbury’s notable communication is published in 
full on the preceding page. The agreement does not pro- 
vide a definite method of disposing of the Western Union 
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ernment ownership of telegraph and telephone lines. Post- 
master General Burleson had just issued his annual re- 
port, advocating control by the government of all means 
for the communication of intelligence, and prominent mem- 
bers of the senate committee on post office and post roads, 
to whom the Burleson recommendations would be re- 
ferred, had expressed themselves as approving the gov- 
ernment ownership and control of the telegraph and tele- 
phone lines of the country. Congressman Moon, of Ten- 








December 27, 1913. 


nessee, chairman of the committee of the House on post 
offices and post roads, and Representative David J. Lewis, 
of Maryland, father of the parcel post legislation, had been 
collaborating with Postmaster General Burleson in the 
preparation of a bill providing for the government owner- 
ship of long distance telephone lines. C. J. Smith, special 
assistant of Attorney General McReynolds had just con- 
cluded the taking of extensive depositions in various cities 
throughout the country in the government’s suit, started 


TELEPHONY 
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mittee until a caucus of the Democratic party in the House 
had had an opportunity to express itself on the ques- 
tion. 

The cloud of litigation has been hanging over the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. for more than a 
year. Attorney General Wickersham, during the Taft ad- 
ministration, first started the investigation, finally refer- 
ring the entire matter to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for action by it in regard to the regulation of rates, 


in the United States District Court at Portland, Ore., to 


and for other recommendations. 





COMMENT OF MANFORD SAVAGE, PRESIDENT OF NATIONAL INDEPENDENT TELEPHONE 
ASSOCIATION. 


As a business man, there is little I can add to the satisfaction expressed by the business world, as reflected 
in editorial mention made generally in the newspapers of the country in regard to the recently announced agree- 
ment between the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. and the attorney general of the United States. Coming 
at this time of uncertainty and perplexity in industrial and commercial concerns, it has a deeper significance and 
will without doubt, have a wider effect than appears on the surface. It is reasonably certain that this agreement 
between a corporation so powerful, with business country-wide, and the government, will do much in displacing 
uneasiness and disturbed conditions with confidence and assurance that investments honestly made are to be per- 
manent. As I see it, the agreement is an announcement that law and business are not now antagonistic; that 
whatever may have been the history of the past, they are now to stand together on a platform of common sense. 
From a telephone standpoint, I presume there are many details to be worked out, but the spirit shown in this 
agreement is sufficient guaranty that a sane, practical and fair solution of the many things from which Inde- 
pendent telephone interests have suffered, may be had. 

The agreement may well be the subject of congratulations from many standpoints. The people are to be 
congratulated upon having an attorney general in whom statesmanship is higher than professional pride; who 
cares more for results, quickly reached, that are of benefit to the people, than for technical decrees of courts 
reached after prolonged and expensive litigation. Mr. Vail and Mr. Kingsbury are to be congratulated upon put- 
ting the great Bell organization in an attitude where it voluntarily announces that it does not care to do all the 
telephone business in the country; that it is willing to co-operate for the common good, with all telephone com- 
panies, in extending and improving toll service and removing restrictions, to the end that the telephone industry 
may be placed in a position where it can keep abreast of the ever-increasing demand for service. 

The Independent telephone men of the country are to be congratulated upon the fact that peaceable meth- 
ods have secured for them a protection greater than they hoped for and access to those great arteries of tele- 
phone communication—long distance lines. It is doubtless true that the millennium is not here, but it does look 
as if there were better things in sight for the telephone man. 

Many who have insisted that the business world moves; that the remedies of yesterday do not fit the condi- 
tions of today, and that evolution must be reckoned with in all the affairs of men, may well take this agreement 
as a confirmation of their views. Patience and good sense on the part of those who make or enforce the laws, 
and a willingness on the part of those subject to the laws to obey them, will be of as much real benefit to tele- 


Mr. McReynolds took 











phone men as it is to every one else, and the agreement mentioned goes a long way in these directions. 


Manford Savage, 
President National Independent Telephone Association. 








dissolve the Bell combine in the Pacific Northwest, and 
other anti-trust litigation against the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. was rumored. 

The present agreement is expected to end _ litigation 
against the company and is approved by the Department 
of Justice and by President Wilson, as the accompany- 
ing correspondence indicates, as the first notable instance 
of the success of a new policy of dissolving trusts by co- 
operation with their managers, rather than by litigation, 
where the latter can be superseded by the more peace- 
ful method. The success of the negotiations is taken as 
an indication that “big business” has concluded that it is 
better to follow the Sherman law than to fight it. 


What effect the agreement will have upon the plans 
of the advocates of government ownership is not yet 
entirely clear. On December 18 a disposition not to press 
such legislation had become manifest, Representative 
Lewis having announced that he would not press a govern- 
ment ownership bill at this time and Representative Moon 
declaring that no such bill would be reported by his com- 


up the case again on the advent of the Democratic ad- 
ministration, with the results now announced. 

Theodore N. Vail, president of the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., gave out the following statement, at his 
home at Lyndonville, Vt.: 


The agreement was the result of a protracted and ex- 
haustive discussion between the attorney general and our 
company and speaks for itself. We are complying with 
the government because we desire that our operations shall 
continue to be, as we have always believed them to be, in 
strict conformity to law, and for that reason- we are now 
adjusting them to the law as understood and interpreted 
by the attorney general. 

We are confident that under the proposed changes 
neither the Bell system nor the Western Union will suffer 
and that both will continue to give the same and increas- 
ing efficiency service to the public. 

In relinquishing the Western Union, while we do so 
with great regret, we have the satisfaction of knowing 
that it is in better physical and financial condition than 
it was when we took it over, and that the shareholders 
will soon be benefited in some measure by what has been 
done. 
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In reference to the question as to whether the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co. would be permittd to vote 
its Western Union stock pending dissolution. Mr. Vail 
is quoted as stating: 


The matter of voting our stock has not yet been con- 
sidered, but the fact that there are no problems of or- 
ganization to be met suddenly makes it fairly clear that 
the question as to whether we may vote our Western 
Union stock is at the moment of no particular importance. 
It would have been, of course, if we had built up a cumber- 
some joint organization which would now have to be 
torn down. 


Errect oF Bett AGREEMENT IN INDIANAPOLIS. 

L. N. Whitney, general manager of the Central Union 
Telephone Co. in Indianapolis, is of the opinion that the 
agreement of the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
to “bust itself’ will not affect local negotiations for a 
merger of the Independent and the Bell companies. 

The companies were ordered to merge by the Indiana 
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pany heads say they are investigating the question of ‘the 
legality of a merger. It is admitted there may be severa] 
legal drawbacks. 

One of these has assumed definite form in the agreement 
reached in the government “trust” suit, and the other js 
said to be a suit against the Bell company by certain of 
its minority stockholders against any additional mergers, 
pending which there is a question whether the company 
can enter into consideration of a plan for another merger, 

The whole question of unification probably was precipi- 
tated by the Bell company’s petition for a measured sery- 
ice rate basis. The chorus of protests against the meas- 
ured service has taken definite form in the petition of 
Louis Herbst and Henry W. Bullock asking that public 
hearings on the subject be granted, and the people given 
a chance to be heard. 

In the meantime the Indiana Public Service Commission 
is so burdened with work that the issues seem likely to 
stretch out considerably more than a year. No attempt 





My Dear Mr. Attorney General: 


PRESIDENT WILSON’S LETTER TO ATTORNEY GENERAL McREYNOLDS. 


Thank you for letting me see the letter from the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. It is very gratify- 
ing that the company should thus volunteer to cdjust its business to the conditions of competition. 
I gain the impression more and more from week to week that the business men of the country are sincerely 


The White House, 
Washington, December 19, 1913. 


desirous of conforming with the law and it is gratifying indeed to have occasion, as in this instance, to deal 
with them in complete frankness and to be able to show them that all that we desire is an opportunity to co- 
operate with them. So long as we are dealt with in this spirit, we can help to build up the business of the 
country upon sound and permanent lines. Cordially and sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Woodrow Wilson. 
Hon. James C. McReynolds, the Attorney General. 





i U. S. ATTORNEY GENERAL’S LETTER TO A. T. & T. CO. 
Office of the Attorney General, 
Washington, December 19, 1913. 
Mr. N. C. Kingsbury, Vice President, American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
15 Dey Street, New York, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: 

Permit me to acknowledge, with expressions of appreciation, your letter of December 19, outlining the 
course of action which the telephone companies composing the Bell system, obligate themselves to follow in 
the future. 

Your frank negotiations in respect to these matters compel the belief that what you propose will be carried 
out in good faith; and it seems to me clear that such action on your part will establish conditions under which 
there will be full opportunity throughout the country for competition in the transmission of intelligence by 
wire. 

May I take this occasion to say that the administration earnestly desires to co-operate with and to pro- 
mote all business conducted in harmony with law; and that, without abating the insistence that the statutes 
must be obeyed, it will always welcome opportunity to aid in bringing about whatever adjustments are neces- 
sary for the re-establishment of lawful conditions without litigation. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) J. C. McReynolds, Attorney General. 














Public Service Commission. On top of this order came a 
suit by Indianapolis citizens to enjoin them from further 
activity in the way of duplication of plants, this complaint 
alleging the companies were practically one and as such 
eager to maintain duplicate plants and continue to receive 
revenue from twice as many subscribers. The hearing on 
the injunction has not been set. 

In the meantime William Fortune, president of the Inde- 
pendent lines, and Mr. Whitney, have exchanged corre- 
spondence on the question of a merger. The Bell general 
manager wrote asking if the Independent would consoli- 
date and on what basis. The reply of Mr. Fortune to this 
was that the Independent company had always been willing 
to consider the question of a consolidation, and was now 
“on a fair basis.” There the matter hangs while both com- 


has been made to set the matter down for a hearing on any 
of its phases. A number of other telephone petitions from 
other portions of the state also are being made to wait. 


AGREEMENT PLEASES GRAND RAPIDS INDEPENDENT OFFICERS. 
“This is the best thing that has happened for the inde- 


- pendent telephone interests in general and for the Citizens’ 


company of this city in particular in many a long day,” 
said President Charles F. Rood of the Citizens’ Telephone 
Co. of Grand Rapids, Mich., in commenting on the an- 
nounced plans for the dissolution of the combination of 
interests controlled by the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. Vice-president Robert D. Graham and General 
Manager Charles E. Tarte, of the company, were no less 
enthusiastic. . 











The Voluntary Surrender 


Not a Miracle—Not a Trick—Every Napoleon Must Meet His Waterloo 
By J. C. Kelsey 


Two men are in tears over the apparent end of the tele- 
phone suit; one is George W. Perkins, of steel and in- 
surance fame; the other is William Randolph Hearst, of 
The American. Enough said! 

The first one tried to elect a candidate, the other has 
been one repeatedly. Both are greatly (?) misunderstood. 


I think we should have a commission form of govern- 
ment—a commission of three: Perkins, Hearst and a 
yacant chair. 

These two men want to run the government so badly 
that it has become a monomania. 

Mr. Perkins does not like Mr. 
cannot see any good in him. 

Mr. Hearst does not like Mr. Wilson. He does not like 
any man who is President of the United States. He sim- 
ply wants to be president himself. 


Wilson. Naturally he 


Mr. Perkins calls the Bell-Western Union-Western Elec- 
tric combination a great thing; expansion of trade, benefit 
to the public, cheapening of rates, improved efficiency, etc. 

Have you seen any benefit, efficiency or anything of like 
nature? Have you not seen telegrams increased in price in- 
stead? Can you send a telegram for a quarter anywhere? 
You could do so a few years ago. 


Mr. Hearst says “thus a combination, not in restraint of 
trade, but to give cheaper service and better service in 
order to extend trade, will be destroyed.” 

Mr. Hearst is the friend of the people. 
self. 


He says so him- 


He fought McKinley, Taft, Roosevelt and now Wilson. 
He will never be satisfied until he is president. And he 
never will be. 


And another example of misplaced information I want 
to give you—the country is full of it. Even the Attorney 
General of the United States is not without the wrong im- 
pression. 

In an interview, he said his “department could not have 
expected any court to order the Bell company to allow 
Independents to make use of Bell equipment.” 

He was wrong for the reason the Bell offers its equip- 
ment for sale to anyone. 

As you saw in last week’s TELEPHONY, and it came from 
the Chicago Tribune, too: 

“In almost every state, the Bell company is engaged in 
litigation.” 

“This has followed the policy of absorbing competitors 
in an effort to have a unified concern.” 

“The Bell company cannot be welded into a cohesive 
whole and its vulnerability is becoming apparent.” 


The cat is out of the bag. Foolish purchases of com- 
petitors have gone unheedingly on. 

Foolish attempts have been made to build, where competi- 
tion has been successful, such as Johnstown, where it cost 
the Bell a half million to learn an old lesson. 

_ Foolish attempts have been made to corner a business 
which has such an apparent law of increasing cost. 

Foolish attempts were made to corner a business which 
relentlessly calls for new millions each year—a heartbreak- 
ing burden—really an impossible one. 

Every big business has the problem’ of increasing unit 
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production. No business escapes this law, but the tele- 
phone business escapes it least of all. 


A foolish attempt was made to corner a business wherein 
the public has had such a thorough education regarding 
the cheapness of telephone service. 

A foolish attempt was made to corner a business which 
is so personal in its character—one which provokes a quar- 
rel the easiest of any utility. 

A foolish attempt was made to override 45 state issues 
and make an impossible national unit. 

In no wise has the Bell company been doing anything 
but fighting windmills. 


Here is a typical condition—it reveals a characteristic 
dialogue. 

“Who is making the purchase?” asked Alderman Long 
of the Chicago city council. 

“The American Telephone & Telegraph Co.,” answered 
Mr. Sunny, president of the Chicago (Bell) Telephone com- 
pany. 

“Will the American company stand the loss?” asked Alder- 
man Long. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Sunny. 

“If the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. buys at 
$6,000,000 and the property is worth $2,000,000 to them, 
the American company stands the loss?” continued Alder- 
man Long. 

“That is true,” replied Mr. Sunny. 


The foregoing dialogue is not in the first reader, nor 
is it from the Elsie books. It took place at a hearing be- 
fore the Chicago council committee. 

Here it was confessed that a holding company was tak- 
ing a loss of $4,000,000 and not an eye winked.—all just 
as calmly as General Grant smoked his cigar at Shiloh. 


Who cares? Pa is rich! 

Have you not heard how your son answered the charge 
of breaking a big window pane. 

Who cares? Pa is rich. 

Who cares? American Telephone is rich! 

And nobody knows better than Pa that he is not rich, 
that he is struggling with a multitude of current bills, 
and fearing a bunch of deferred ones. Nobody knows 
better than American Telephone that it is not rich or able 
to throw money away. 


And how many Johnstowns have we had? 

What a burlesque it is for a company to preach one tele- 
phone and then spend $500,000 to build a second one—and 
to no purpose whatever. 

Greenburg, Ind., is another case. A hundred thousand 
dollars was willfully wasted, trying to compete with a well 
organized, well-financed co-operative company, where each 
subscriber was a _ stockholder; Galesburg, Youngstown, 
South Bend, Appleton and numerous others—all the same 
tendency to beat one’s head against a stone wall. 


And we know that it costs $30 a year to give universal 
service, and that the best and most costly local service 
never exceeds $20 per station. 

How in the world can a $30 unit compete with a $20 
unit? It can’t be done. 
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It will not be necessary for a government to intervene in 
this matter—this settles itself. 

The cost of $30 for Universal Service will increase to 
$40 when the so-called universal trust reaches 10,000,000 sta- 


tions. As $40 is their present-income, it is very apparent that 
their cost will equal their income. You know the an- 
swer. 


The public is too deeply educated to pay more for tele- 
phone service. 

To raise that $40 income will take an expensive campaign, 
lasting years and breeding fights, which when started, can- 
not be stopped. 


The personality of the telephone is so apparent that it 
cannot be classed with the making of steel. 

[n the steel business, no group of doctors, or dentists, 
ever banded together to order out telephones. No angry 
public ever passed around a subscription paper and in a week 
had a new steel company. 

But in the telephone business, we have seen the work of 
years annulled by a little white heat on the part of a doctor, 
druggist, butcher or someone. 

Cornering the telephone business is like taking an ele- 
phant for a debt—he will eat his head off. Or taking a 
tiger for a pet—when he grows up, he becomes a menace. 


There is nothing in the telephone that has any national 
aspect, unless it is a necessity for long distance telephone 
connection. 

Today you can’t ride from New York to San Francisco 
without a change of cars—yet you go through without much 
hardship. 

No reason actually exists why two, or three, or a dozen 
long distance companies cannot handle the longest long 
distance business. 


And then there are 45 different states, each with regulat- 
ing power, with different laws and different viewpoints. 
Nationalizing under these heartbreaking conditions is al- 
most impossible. 


It may be that Perkins and Hearst do not approve of 
the government deal. With apologies to these self-es- 
tablished judges, I do—and I think you do. 

I believe in President Wilson’s idea. Let the trusts 
voluntarily become good. As much can be done by com- 
promise as by bitter lawsuit. 

There is no difference between the government and 
the individual when it comes to law. Going to law is 
too expensive. 


I hear vague intimations that the Bell surrender is 1 
trick. I think I know better. 

I know that the Bell saw defeat. I know that they 
had no other course than to run amuck all these years. 
It is a company which cannot stand still. 

The Bell company is in the same boat as the man who 
captured the bear. 

They were awfully glad when they had a chance to com- 
promise, to have the government hold the bear, and give 
them a chance to dust themselves. 


Some people never will be convinced that the deal 
is not a trick. Some people are so suspicious that they 
won't believe that the sun shines. 

Some people think that corporations can ride over gov- 
ernments. I know they cannot. 

If ever a concern was compelled to treat with the 
government, on any terms, it is the Bell company. 
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I have always regretted that conditions were such that 
we could not boost the telephone business. ‘ 

When we have a chance to do something constructive, 
we get into an immediate argument. In a few moments, 
we are compelled to abuse someone—to take sides. 

How fine it would be if we all would boost the tele. 
phone business, the best business of all! We have been 
afraid to boost, because we felt that we were boosting 
it for a relentless enemy, which no force could con- 
trol. 

We know better now. Now we can forget, and we 
should boost, all of us. 

We know that the Bell company is not divine, but flesh 
and blood. We know that the locally owned plant has 
been recognized with all its economic advantages. 

We have nothing to fear if the spirit of the present is 
carried out. 


I think it is a pity that something was not said or 
done about the manufacturing situation. Any fair minded 
man knows that the siuation is dead wrong—and worse, 
a cowardly one. 

It is a great deal as a small boy with a big brother 
to fall back on, in case of impending defeat. 

How easy it would be for the Bell company to throw 
open their doors and buy in the open market. At least 
how easy it would be to announce it. 

We all know that it would be hard to sell the average 
Bell official anything; but we would like to see it made 
possible even if not probable. 

But who knows what the future may hold? Would it 
not correct the intolerable condition of the Bell factory, 
secure in a monopoly of Bell business, which is trying 
to split up the business given to Independent manufac- 
turers? It would put a stop to the system or rule which 
makes every Bell employe a business getter for the Bell 
factory. 

I know it always makes you yawn when I mention the 
manufacturer. In your mind, possibly, he lives on cham- 
pagne and is dressed by a valet. 

But I ask you, in all seriousness, if you don’t think 
I am right in asking for some spirit of fairness in the 
factory situation? 

We are not asking alms. 
them who help themselves. 

We only want a fair chance. We want the purchase 
and scrapping of properties to stop. 

To the Independent manufacturer, this is exactly like 
devastating the enemy’s country, burning their crops and 
stealing their live stock. 


We believe that the Lord helps 


I hope the Bell management will face the future, with 
serious intentions to do right, and I hope the Independ- 
ents will do likewise. 

There never was a better time to prove that virtue is its 
own reward. Let us all cut out discrimination, stop price 
cutting and cease disturbing toll connections. 

Above all, I hope every telephone man has awakened 
enough to realize that the telephone business needs unan- 
imity. 


Christmas promises to be merrier and happier than we 
expected. In fact, the whole country will look upon Santa 
Claus with a sincere feeling of “Peace on earth, good will 
toward all men.” 

You will find a Currency Bill in your stocking—the most 
constructive piece of legislation since the Civil War. 


Trade is preparing for ex- 
Corporation man- 


Sentiment has improved. 
pansion. Securities are looking up. 
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agers can take off their crown and get a good night’s sleep. 
Surrender, like confession, is good for the soul. 


Right here, I am going to ask you to buy a sharp hatchet. 

Go to your chest and catch that animal or germ known 
as suspicion. Take him to the chopping block and do a 
good job. ; 

Suspicion, the same as hate and fear, is ugly, and its 
secretions make you sick and shorten your life. 

Let’s make one resolution for 1914!— 

Let’s give our neighbor the benefit of the doubt. 


I am not crowing, or chuckling, or saying “I told you 
so.” I am simply pleased that our business has taken such 
a turn. 

Oh! The money we have spent in patent litigation, and 
in other useless wastes! 

Oh! The time we have spent, contriving to circumvent 
our enemies! 

How much further along would we have been during 
the decade had conditions allowed us all to work together. 

There is room for all of us—it is finally admitted. 


It teaches us that no man or group of men can fly long 
into the face of Providence. 

The men who conceived the idea of a universal tele- 
phone monopoly made the greatest blunder of history. 


MORAL: Men are prone to wander. 





Meeting of South Dakota Independent Association. 

The annual convention of the South Dakota Independent 
Association will be held at Sioux Falls, S. D., on Febru- 
ary 11 and 12. This is a postponement from the date origi- 
nally set in order not to conflict with the dates of the 
convention of the National Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation at Chicago and to enable some of the members of 
the latter association, who had accepted invitations to the 
South Dakota convention, to be present. The members of 
the South Dakota Railroad Commission have promised 
to meet with the association at its convention and to go 
over the subject of uniform accounting for telephone com- 
panies, as a result of which it is expected real progress 
will be made toward this end. 

A. S. Hall, secretary of the association, with headquar- 
ters at Redfield, S. D., writes: “It is generally hoped by 
the officers and members of the South Dakota association 
that a general attendance of telephone managers, and oth- 
ers interested in these matters, will attend this meeting, 
as subjects of supreme importance will be under consider- 
ation.” 





Annual Meeting of Minnesota Independents. 

The annual meeting of the Minnesota Independent Tele- 
phone Association will be held at the Ryan Hotel, St. 
Paul, on January 27, 1914. A letter from Lucius F. Clark, 
president of the association, states that the executive com- 
mittee will establish headquarters there the day before 
and will be pleased to meet any one having any subjct to 
take up with reference to the association matters prior to 
the convention. Those attending will be entertained on 
the evening of January 27 by the Commercial Club of St. 
Paul. 





Meeting of Sixth District Missouri Independents. 

A meeting of the Sixth District Missouri Independent 
Telephone Association will be held at Harrisonville, Mo., 
on Thursday, January 8, 1914. A letter to the members 
from G. W. Schweer, president, and Ed. A. Hook, secre- 
tary, sent out from the secretary’s office at Appleton, Mo., 
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calls attention to the various stages through which the In- 
dependent telephone companies of the sixth district have 
passed in building up their business and which have enabled 
them to arrive pretty accurately at the cost of operating a 
telephone exchange. It then discusses the necessity of 
adopting adequate rates for the different towns and appeal- 
ing to the Public Service Commission for approval thereof. 
The letter adds: 

“A representative of.the Public Service Commission has 
promised to be with us and we can talk to him, face to 
face. This means much to all of us and we urge you, 


and as many of your company as possible, to attend this 
meeting.” 





Charge Conspiracy to Wreck Interstate Company. 

Charges that B. E. Sunny, president of the Chicago Tele- 
phone Co., and H. H. Evans, former president of the Interstate 
Independent Telephone & Telegraph Co., conspired to wreck 
the Interstate company and drive it from the competing field 
in Illinois, were made in a bill which has been filed in the 
circuit court in Chicago on behalf of 78 bondholders of the 
Interstate company. The American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., the Central Union Telephone Co. and the Chicago Tele- 
phone Co. also are named as defendants. 

The court is asked to inquire into transactions and agree- 
ments entered into between Evans and Sunny relating to the 
bonds of the Interstate company. The plaintiffs were owners 
of bonds having a par value of $778,000 in the Interstate com- 
pany, operating in Aurora, Joliet, Elgin, Peoria, Springfield, 
Sterling, Morrison and other cities of Illinois. It had in oper- 
ation about 18,000 phones and 1,500 miles of poles and lines. 

The date of the alleged conspiracy is given as the spring 
of 1910, when Mr. Sunny and Mr. Evans, according to charges 
in the bill, caused letters and reports tending to depreciate the 
market value of the stocks and bonds of the Interstate com- 
pany to be circulated. It is further alleged that Mr. Evans was 
to receive as his compensation the difference between 66 2-3 per 
cent of the par value of the bonds and whatever price was 
paid to the holders of the Bell company and that he agreed 
to pay to Sunny, or some other persons acting in his behalf, 
a part of the money to be received by him in accordance with 
the conspiracy. 

The First Trust & Savings Bank, of Chicago, which also 
figures as a defendant, was made a depository and the sale of 
bonds was arranged through the bank, the bill recites. The 
plaintiffs ask that the defendants be forced to pay them the 
difference between the amount they received and the par value 
of the bonds. 

The largest holders of bonds were Edwin F. Bailey, who 
says that he received $101,000 for 192 bonds, of which the par 
value was $192,000, and Alfred Stromberg, who says he re- 
ceived $44,480 for bonds, which he valued at $100,000. The list 
of complainants is headed by Hiram B. Wagner, of 
County. 

In a denial of the charge that he had conspired with Sunny 
to depress the stock of the Interstate company, Mr. Evans de- 
clared that 36 cents was the best offer he could get for his 
stock and that he‘sold as an individual. He was the heaviest 
bondholder and received a bonus, he declared. 


Kane 





Want Quack Doctors Left Out of Directories. 

Charles Alling, attorney for the Illinois state board of health, 
has made a demand on the Chicago Telephone Co. that it dis- 
continue its policy of carrying in its directory, under the 
classification of physicians, the names of men debarred from 
the practice of medicine in Illinois. Mr. Alling, in making his 
protest, calls the attention of the officers of the telephone cor- 
poration to the fact that in classifying these men as doctors 
they are making themselves a party to the fraud which these 
quacks are practicing on the public. 








Valuation of the Physical Property of a Telephone Plant 


Theory of Valuation— Methods Used in Making an Inventory and Applying Direct Costs of Construction— 
Abstract of Report of St. Louis Public Service Commission on the St. Louis Plant of the 
Southwestern Telegraph & Telephone Co. 


By James E. Allison, Chief Engineer 


In dealing with the regulation of a property such as the one 
under consideration, it is extremely difficult to determine just 
where to draw the line limiting the property in the service of 
the community or district within which the rates or regulations 
are to apply. The lines can seldom, if ever, be drawn to in- 
clude only the property within the limits of a municipality, 
and frequently, as in this case, it is practically impossible to 
avoid including property lying beyond the boundary of the 
state. 


TERRITORIAL Limits IN TELEPHONE RATE MAKING. 


In the regulation of telephone rates, this question, of the lim- 
its of the plant to be considered as the unit for rate mak- 
ing purposes, is sometimes of great importance owing to the 
fact that even at the same rates, there will be a wide differ- 
ence in net returns from different locations or territories, 
and these returns may not be at all in proportion to the in- 
vestment of the company located in the particular territory 
under consideration; yet, if the rates over the whole property 
are bringing the company only a reasonable return and we at- 
tempt to cut down the returns from those territories which 
bring more than that reasonable return, a situation is pro- 
duced where the company must either abandon service and 
plant in certain territory, accept a return below the reason- 
able rate on the whole property, or raise the rates in the un- 
profitable territory. The problem would, of course, be a very 
easy one if the last alternative were possible of adoption, 
but a raise of rates cannot, as a rule, be put into effect with- 
out reducing the volume of business and often bringing about 
a more unprofitable operation than exists under the orig- 
inal rate. This is especially true of certain toll lines and of 
the smaller towns and villages. 

Assuming a reasonable return on the whole property, the 
problem, at first sight, might seem to resolve itself into the 
question of whether or not one local community shall or 
shall not bear a part of the burden of another local com- 
munity, but in reality it is not so simple of analysis, for 
the very nature of telephone service is, in a sense, to make 
one community out of several, and the subscriber or user 
in a productive locality has the use of the plant in the non- 
productive locality and is benefited at least to a degree by 
maintaining it. In other words, the use of a telephone 
plant is not entirely local and, therefore, the consumers 
from whom its support should come, can not be localized 
completely. Just what degree of localization is proper in 
the adjustment of rates will vary with each particular case 
and necessarily presents a problem of considerable com- 
plexity. 

At the time when this work was done by the St. Louis 
Public Service Commission, it expected to have the re- 
sponsibility for the recomniendation of rates and, in order 
to have all the facts before it, a valuation was made not 
only of the St. Louis and East St. Louis property, but also 
of the outlying suburban property which might prove on 
investigation to be entitled to be included in the basis for 
rate making for St. Louis. After a study of the situation 
and in View of the rates being municipal rates, the com- 
mission concluded that a combination of the St. Louis and 
East St. Louis property, excluding all toll lines, would form 
the proper basis for its recommendation. But whether or 
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not a different and wider range might not be proper in re 

ulation by a state-wide, rate-making body, is a question 0 =! 
to discussion and the solution of the problem belousntll 
the state public service commission. r 


THEORY OF VALUATION. 


The valuation work of the commission in this case (ex- 
cept as to land) has been based as far as was possible upon the 
original cost of the items of equipment now in the service 
of the public, and it is agreed with the engineers of the 
company that, so far as direct cost of construction is con- 
cerned, there would be little difference in result whether 
original cost or cost to reproduce new is used. 

The experience and study of this commission convinces 
it that a “fair value,” i.e., an amount satisfying to the sense of 
justice and better called a “just amount,” is difficult to attain 
by strictly following throughout any one theory of valuation 
but it believes that so far as items other than land are pay 
cerned, the original cost theory offers many advantages both 
to the investor and to the consumer. In the first place it offers 
stability; the investors who have placed, say, a million dollars 
in a public utility enterprise have some assurance (depreciation 
excepted) that they are to be allowed to continue to earn on 
a million dollars, provided the investment is made in good faith 
and with reasonable judgment, and the property kept up. All 
risk of loss in value from fluctuations in the price of labor 
and material is removed. It is true that all chance of gain 
from the same fluctuations is also removed. But generally 
speaking, capital, especially large capital, would much prefer 
safety to chance of gain at the expense of safety. If this is 
granted, it follows that the consumer also would benefit by 
the low return at which capital could be secured. 

At present we are going through a period of re-adjustment 
of values in public utility properties, on account of the pres- 
ence or immanence of public valuation, and this period neces- 
sarily brings much uncertainty as to investments in public serv- 
ice properties. Yet the true aim of regulation is to bring 
about, eventually, a condition where, so far as possible, all 
risk and all speculation will be removed from the enterprise, 
and there will be a clear, lasting and dependable understand- 
ing between the consuming public and the investing public. 
Such a desirable condition can be attained only by making it 
understood that investors are to be allowed returns upon what 
they properly invest, and keep invested, in the service of the 
public, and not by making their property the subject of future 
fluctuation in prices of labor and materials over which they 
can exert no control. 

When separated from the earning power of the plant asa 
whole, by far the greater part of the equipment of a public 
utility can be said to have no measurable value, other than a 
scrap or second hand value and, as this earning power is the 
object of inquiry in a rate case, the so-called valuation of a 
public utility equipment is in fact the determination of what 
the value should be, rather than the ascertainment of a value 
already existing, i.e, we say what amount shall earn returns 
and thus establish that amount as the future value, provided 
the rate of return is properly established. The methods of 
establishing this value are in a sense arbitrary and consist in 
simply totalizing the costs of the separate items. The costs 
used may be actual original costs of the existing equipment, 
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or they may be the present costs of similar items, or the costs 
may be made up from averages. The totalized costs may 
or may not be depreciated to obtain the final figure. 

Whether the investor should earn on a basis of the actual 
cost of the present_equipment, or on what it would cost to- 
day, or on a figure made up from averages, is a question 
which might bring different answers according as each method 
appeals to the sense of justice of the reasoner. In practical 
work there will generally be found to be a remarkably small 
difference in results whichever method is used when the prop- 
erty under consideration is a utility composed of short life 
equipment, i. e., railroads, street railroads, steam-electric and 
telephone properties. With gas and waterworks properties 
there might be a considerable difference in results and, as time 
goes on, the hydroelectric properties also may show differ- 
ences. 

Admitting that the so-called valuation of equipment in rate 
cases is not really a process of finding an existing value but 
merely a method of establishing a just amount to be earned 
on, and that any of the several methods might appeal to a 
sincere desire to attain a just result, it cannot be denied that 
for the sake of clear knowledge of what is to be expected 
from the future and for the elimination of unnecessary risks 
to capital arising from public regulation, the original cost 
method is the best in giving the investor the assurance that 
what he puts into the public service, shall be used as the 
basis of his future returns. It is for this reason among oth- 
ers that this commission believes the original cost method to 
be the preferable one to use in the valuation of equipment 
where there is not some circumstance clearly indicating that 
the use of the method would bring about an unjust result. 


VALUATION OF LAND. 


It has been stated above that the greater part of equipment 
has no measurable present “value”’—other than scrap or sec- 
ond hand—separable from the earning power of the whole 
plant, but with land, the case is entirely different. Land gen- 
erally has a present value_distinct from its use in a public 
utility. This value is what it might be expected to bring at a 
sale under ordinary conditions and will approximate the value 
of contiguous property.* 

In fact “commercial land” (see note) is almost a cash item 
at its present sale value. The company could supposedly re- 
alize this amount in money but refraining from doing so and 
keeping the amount in the service of the public, it seems but 
just that this present value should be the amount upon which 
it should be allowed to earn reasonable returns. The commis- 
sion believes that the value assigned to “commercial land” in 
this case should be its appraised present value in the market 
and has used this appraised value in building up the amount 
upon which it considers this company entitled to earn a rea- 
sonable return from the public. 


INVENTORY AND Direct Costs. 


A short description is here given of the methods used by 
the commission’s engineers in making inventory and apply- 
ing direct costs of construction for the St. Louis and East 
St. Louis plants. 

In dealing with some of the smaller plants in outlying por- 
tions of the property somewhat different methods were some- 
times used in the details of the work to suit the particular case 
in hand. 

Toit Service AND Non-Tott Service. 


All toll service equipment was segregated from St. Louis 





*Nore—This statement must be qualified considerably in 
the case of railroad right of way, but discussion of the point 
is not germane to the present case, as the land of the com- 
pany is probably all “commercial land,” having value for 
other uses than the present one. 
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and East St. Louis inventory and no difficulty was experienced 
in doing this, except in Bomont and East St. Louis ex- 
changes, where a separate distributing estimate might be de- 
sirable, before rates are determined. In the case of Bomont 
exchange, the generators, power switchboard, ventilators, 
kitchen, rest room, etc., serve both toll and non-toll and the 
telegraph equipment. The largest item, however, is in the 
building. Sketches were made of the floor space occupied by 
each class of service from which it may be possible to appor- 
tion the value of the building on a square foot basis. 

Another exchange listed, in which there is more than one 
class of service, is East St Louis. Here the plant is divided, 
according to service, into “Bridge” and “East.” All “Bridge” 
numbers enjoy St. Louis connection without an additional 
charge over their contract rate, while for “East” numbers, an 
extra charge of 5 cents above the contract rate is made for 
each St. Louis connection. In other words, “East” has the 
same service regarding St. Louis connections as Webster and 
Kirkwood. The classification of service is mentioned here 
for record in order that a distribution may be made later, if 
necessary. A distribution might be made on the basis of 
the stations served in each class. At the date of this in- 
ventory “East” serves 1,136 stations and “Bridge” serves 
1,696 stations, including private branch exchange stations. All 
calls originating in St. Louis for East St. Louis have no extra 
charge attached, and from this point of view there would be 
no need for a division of the exchange. The determination of 
this question can only be decided in connection with the ad- 
justment of the new rates. 

_ For inventory purposes the property was classified as shown 
in the classification table. It is seen from this table that the 
whole plant was first classified under four heads, viz.: Wire 
plant, exchange and station equipment, buildings, and land. 
In the case of the first two classes, the plant was further 
subdivided as shown. The following is a very brief descrip- 
tion of the methods pursued in making the invertory and 
applying costs. 

Wire PLant. 

Poles were inspected, listed and classified in the field and 
complete maps made showing location. All cross arms, guys 
and brackets were taken with the poles and shown in detail 
on the field_sheets. From this detailed inventory, the costs 
were made up by applying the prices actually paid for poles, 
as shown by the books of the company, adding to them allow- 
ances for hauling, yard expense, material and labor for set- 
ting, supervision, etc. 

TERMINALS, 


Terminals were inspected and listed at the same time as 
the overhead cable and estimated unit costs applied. These 
estimated costs being checked from the company’s records. 


CABLE AND MESSENGER WIRE. 


Cable and messenger wire were inspected and a complete 
field inventory made. It was then priced in detail from rec- 
ords of purchases made by the company. Vouchers for 85.7 
per cent. of the whole amount in service gave actual cost of 
the cable, and the installation costs were estimated to cor- 
respond to actual costs at the time of installation. 


Drops. 


It was impractical in a plant of this size to inspect and 
count the drops in detail. The engineers of the commission 
therefore made an estimate of the number from the number 
of connections, or individual stations, and applied estimated 
unit costs of material and installations. 


Open WIRE. 


The amount of wire in overhead districts was one of the 
most difficult items to obtain accurately. The commission’s 
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estimate was made entirely from field data obtained by the 
pole inspectors, and checks very closely with the estimate of 
the company. The unit prices for open wire were made from 
a summary of vouchers with an estimated installation cost 
added. The fact that a large part of this wire is put up 
“piecemeal” was considered, and allowance for same in- 
cluded in the cost of installation. 


UNDERGROUND SYSTEM. 


In making an inventory of the underground system, the 
commission first had diagrams of each manhole made from 
the working records of the company. Each diagram shows 
the number of ducts recorded as leading into the manholes 
and location and size of cable in the ducts. These diagrams 
were then given to the inspectors of the commission to check 
by inspection in the field. Where errors were found in the 
records they were corrected to correspond to the facts. From 
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Classification of Telephone Plant Used in Inventory Work. 


the corrected diagrams together with the known distances be- 
tween manholes, the quantity estimates of ducts and cables 
were made up, and to these quantity estimates were applied 
unit prices made up from records of cost obtained from the 
vouchers and estimates of cost of installations as of the time 
when the different portions of the system were built. Costs 
of the manholes themselves are estimated or derived from 
records. The charges for racking were included in installa- 
tion costs, together with wastage, store charges, supervision, 
etc. 
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House CABLE. 


Inventories of house cable were taken from records of the 
company and a percentage checked to establish the accuracy 
of the records. The small amount of investment in this class 
of property did not warrant the heavy expense to be incurred 
in a detailed inventory. To the checked quantity estimate was 
applied the unit prices as established by the engineers of the 
commission. 

EXCHANGE AND STATION EQUIPMENT. 


Referring to classification sheet, it will be noted that cen- 
tral office, or exchange, equipment: is divided under eight 
headings: Switchboards, cable, frames, machinery, batteries, 
fixtures, training school, kitchen, rest room and miscellaneous, 
With this classification in view, a detailed field inventory 
was made of each plant, and a final summary sheet shows 
the total according to exchanges. The field sheets show quan- 
tities of physical plant according to the manufacturer’s code 
stamped in the apparatus in most cases. The company fur- 
nished a man to check the quantities and the code of appa- 
ratus listed by the commission’s engineers. The field data, 
therefore, represents a check inventory as to quantities and 
code. 

Unir Prices. 


The unit prices used were obtained from contracts, and in 
a large measure, apply to the actual contracts for the appa- 
ratus by units as it exists today. Due to additions to sec- 
tions and equipment, it was impossible to apply the lump sum 
contract to any installation. By comparing the unit prices on 
relays, jacks, keys, etc., over the period 1902 to 1912, it was 
found that the unit prices were uniform for the coded appa- 
ratus. In the pricing of the Forest Exchange, on which there 
was the least data, units were largely used from Lindell con- 
tracts. Installation costs of exchange equipments includes 
all labor and overtime for placing complete exchanges on 
large installations, including storage batteries, machines, 
switchboards, section lighting system, wire and conduit; also 
installation material, such as webbing, alcohol, paint, miscel- 
laneous iron and lumber, lock-stitch, screws, manson tape; 
also, freight, meals, car fare, berths, etc. 

As a part of the exchange equipment was installed in small 
quantities, such as adding additional multiples, answering 
jacks, distributing frames, coil racks, cable, etc., which cost 
more to install than the regular first installation, the bills 
from 1903 to 1910 were thoroughly inspected and a summary 
made of such items as were considered to come under addi- 
tions to plant, or “piecemeal” installation other than mainte- 
nance; an extra percentage allowance was made for such 
installation. 


PrivATE BRANCH EXCHANGE EQUIPMENT. 


The private branch exchanges were inventoried in detail 
by the commission, together with all auxiliary apparatus, tele- 
phones, etc. It was found advisable to separate the regular 
Nos. 101-102-4 exchanges from the No. 2 semi-automatic ex- 
changes. This was done and the No. 2 semi-automatic, with 
telephones, keys, cable, etc., are inventoried separately and 
priced in detail. The unit price for P.B.X. equipment was 
obtained from bills, and installation of same was estimated. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ STATIONS. 


It was manifestly impractical to inventory the subscribers’ 
stations by household visits to each, so the subscribers’ tele- 
phone stations were obtained from the wire chief records, 
with the apparatus coded and auxiliary apparatus listed. Men 
familiar with apparatus were detailed to tabulate the data 
from the cards. The data was then inspected by the com- 
mission’s engineers and an expert from the company and, 
where there was apparent discrepancies in complete sets, the 

(Continued on page 37.) 








The Rejuvenation of the Craneville Telephone Exchange 


A Serial Story Begun in the August 16 Issue, Telling How a Rundown Telephone Plant Was Rebuilt, Enlarged 
and Changed Successively from a Grounded to a Local Battery Metallic System 
and Later to Common Battery 


By Paul Hamilton 


“People are waking up a little, Nellie,” Frank remarked one 
morning, having arrived at the office ahead of Mr. Barrows. 

“It is getting to be lots busier, if that is what you mean,” re- 
plied the operator. “It is almost too busy in the middle of 
the forenoon. The wires to the depot and the stores are ‘busy’ 
so often, that people calling them are complaining.” 

“Have you said anything to Mr. Barrows about it?” 

“No, but I guess I will. I think he knows, because he has 
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Fig. 37. Stapling Ground Wire on Turns. 


talked to several of those who complained. There he is, com- 
ing in now.” 

“Nellie and I were just talking about how busy the lines get 
sometimes,” said Frank, as Mr. Barrows came into the oper- 
ating room. 

“P’ve noticed that, but Miss Dietz seems to be able to handle 
all the work so far,” replied the proprietor. 

“But she can’t do anything when subscribers call for lines 
that are busy,” argued Frank. 

“So many people ask me to call them back when lines they 
ask for are not busy,” interposed the operator. 

“There are several reasons why we cannot do that. Such 
calls are usually made during our busy hours and we cannot 
assume the increased responsibility and do justice to the serv- 
ice. Ringing two subscribers requires more time than answer- 
ing one and ringing the called number, or answering and 
reporting a ‘busy.’ Since I came in, you have reported 113 busy 
three times. Now suppose you were keeping a list of calls for 
that number, it might be half an hour before you could com- 
plete the third call. The subscriber might not wait that long 
before calling you about it. You see, you would not be able to 
satisfy the subscribers by that method. We will continue the 
practice of telling the calling parties to ‘call again’.” 

Mr. Barrows turned to his desk where he could converse 
with Frank without disturbing the operator at her work. 

“There is still another important reason, Frank. Like any 
other business, we are dependent upon the amount of the com- 
modity as well as the quality we can deliver; we call it service. 

“Let us assume a similar case: We will presume O’ Malley 
has but one coffee mill and it is necessary for his clerks to 
stand in line waiting an opportunity to grind the coffee 
they have sold to waiting customers, or to fill orders. How 
long is it going to take him to discover that he needs an- 
other mill?” 

“You don’t suppose he would put in another telephone?” 
queried Frank. 

“That is the idea. He surely won’t, so long as we make 
one carry the load of two, which we would be trying to do 
if we called him for ‘busys,’” answered Mr. Barrows. 

“No one in Craneville ever thought of having two tele- 
phones,” said Frank as if astonished at the proposition. 
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“Well, some of them are going to think about it. I’m 
going to try O'Malley first. He has had enough complaints 
from his customers, I’m sure, to be easily convinced when 
he is shown the many calls made when his telephone is 
busy.” 

“Won’t he say that we are responsible for him getting all 
his calls?” 

“We will have to convince him that the telephone is 
simply a door through which business comes to him, and 
that the door isn’t large enough. In addition we will in- 
duce him to give us a little advertising space. I think he 
will take readily to the idea of giving ‘two telephones’ a 
prominent place in his weekly ad.” 

“When the other grocers see that, they will figure they 
need two telephones too.” 

“It won’t be as difficult to convince them,” replied the 
proprietor. “First and last, Frank, we are in the telephone 
business for business reasons. There is a business-getting 
end to the game which in larger towns is a separate de- 
partment.” 

“Well, Germany will be waiting for me on the job,” said 
Frank, noting Mr. Barrows was about through with the 
discussion. “We’ll be down a little early tonight.” 

“All right. Then we can get through earlier. The ‘Doc- 
tor’ will be with us tonight.” 

The young medical student had become known among 
them as “Doctor.” He had proved to be an amiable chap 
and he showed his college training by grasping the de- 
tails and principles of the work readily. Besides working 
diligently through the day, he assisted Mr. Barrows with 
the records evenings. 

“Well, boys!” Mr. Barrows began, when their cigars were 
lighted, “we will take up inside wiring now before we get 
too much of it done. There are standard practices which 
have been proved out. We can follow them just as easily, 
as to go into a place and wire it on the hit or miss plan.” 

“Where is the best place to start off from?” inquired 
Germany. 

“In practice it is up to the installer, but we will come 
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Fig. 38. Methodc of Running Wires to Instruments. 














to that later. In theory we will begin at the protector, 
which in most cases will be inside the building.” 

“Is its location a particular matter?” asked Frank. 

“The first in importance,” Mr. Barrows replied. “The 
protector must not be exposed to the weather or excessive 
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moisture. A dry cellar is the best location for it. The 
kitchen or bathroom may be found accessible and, in ex- 
treme cases, a protected part of the porch; sometimes the 
attic may be used.” 

“That’s not a good place to get up to,” objected Ger- 
many. 

“That is quite right and an essential point. 
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Improper Method of Running Ground Wire. 


The pro- 



































Fig. 39, 


tector should always be located where a repairman can get 
at it with little difficulty to himself and inconvenience to 
the subscriber. It is better, if it can be placed where arti- 
ficial light is ordinarily required. Here is one more point: 
A protector should never be placed nearer than eight inches 
to lace curtains or tapestry.” 

“Such things are called non-conductors, are they not?” 
the Doctor inquired. 

“Yes, but they are inflammable, and a spark from an ex- 
ploding fuse may set them on fire. Now, starting from the 
protector, the first essential is the ground wire. This wire 
is always a separate lead, so to speak. Therefore, regardless 
of the routing of the other wires, the ground wire will be a 
No. 18 rubber and braid insulated single strand. It must 
be run as directly as possible to the ground, avoiding all 
short turns. All turns should be made on two or more 
staples like this (Fig. 37-4). When necessary to make a 
turn around the corner of a beam, the corner of the beam 
can be rounded off (Fig. 37-B) to avoid a right angle or 
sharp corner.” ‘ ; 

“Should ground wires be hid away?” Germany inquired. 

“You mean concealed,” said Mr. Barrows. “There are 
three principal reasons for concealed wiring. First, to pre- 
vent mechanical injury; that is, exposure to water, fur- 
niture, brooms, mops, scrub brushes, etc.. Second, appear- 
ance, aS an open run across a finished wall is unsightly. 
Third, to save time and material in making a long run 
around moldings, frames, chair rails, etc. Suppose we have 
a wall like this (Fig. 38) and that the wire comes in at A. 
To follow the routes laid out by the dotted lines would 
necessitate considerable work in connection with ‘stapling 
the wire to the casings and baseboard, with exposed run 
to the instrument on the face of the wall. By making a 
hole at B and another behind the instrument, the wire is 
not only concealed, but protected from almost any possible 
injury except cyclones.” 

“If the protector is in a living room, say the kitchen, 
the ground wire can be concealed with the other wiring. 
can’t it?” Frank inquired. 

“If the ground is made inside to a water pipe, yes; if 
outside to a ground rod, no,” answered Mr. Barrows. “In 
the latter case, it must be taken back through the wall and 
down the outside under wood or fibre cleats. When carried 
with the inside wiring, it should be a separate strand.” 

“I had a case the other day like this (Fig. 39),” said 
Frank. “There was a water pipe about 15 feet from the 
protector and the inside wiring went up through the floor 
10 feet farther along. Couldn’t the ground be bridged in 
here at A?” 
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“No,” replied Mr, Barrows, “the ground wire from a pro. 
tector is of No, 18 gage, while the instrument wire jg of 
No. 19. The connection should be made at the protey. 
tor.” 

“How about wet places like we had at Shroeder’s?” broke 
in Germany. 

“We have single bridle wire for such cases.” 

“Will we pull it through the same rings with the other 
wire, already?” 

“No. It may be cleated to the beams or to the ceiling.” 

“Can we drive a ground rod through a cement floor in 
a cellar? I seen that done, already,” was Germany’s next 
question. “Some of the cement floors are like egg shells,” 

“Even at that, they may answer the purpose of keeping 
the water from backing up into the place. It isn’t oyr 
business to test the cement work unnecessarily. In such 
cases, the ground rod should be driven outside the wall] 
and the wire taken to it, through a separate hole from 
that through which the line wires are brought in.” 

’ “That would be outside wiring then,” commented Frank. 

“While not classed as such, generally, it is customary to 
use weatherproof wire,” returned Mr. Barrows. “Now let 
us begin at the protector and work toward the instrument, 
We will use a triple conductor wire and either wood cleats 
or staples. Insulated staples are satisfactory and more 
easily driven than cleat nails.” 

“Regarding using triple conductor wire, I will explain more 
fully,” continued Mr. Barrows. “You remember it came up 
at one of our previous discussions.” 

“In a small plant like ours, the loss of an instrument is 
not a small item, to say nothing of burning down a house or 
two. It is the general practice when a metallic system is 
used, to connect the bells across the line. This leaves our 
protector ground entirely separated from the equipment. 
There is no way to determine from any test we can make 
from the office, whether the ground is intact. Therefore | 
shall continue to ring through the bells to ground, through 
an under contact of the switch hook, so the bells will be off 
the line when the instrument is in use. 

“When an accident happens to the arrester ground, the 
bells will act as a tell tale by not ringing. Otherwise we 
would not know when our grounds were open or defective.” 

“There are three ways of staples,” said Germany, “that 
came the other day.” 

“Yes, there are three sizes: '%4-inch, 44-inch narrow and 
%-inch wide. In hard wood, the %-inch is as long as can 
be driven.” 

“But he won’t go on them wires,” Germany asserted. 

“You are right there,” responded Mr. Barrows, “but it 
will go over two of the three wires. In separating the 
wires to pass the point of the staple through, be careful and 
not puncture their insulation. In the past only one strand 
of a twisted pair, or triple conductor wire, was stapled, but 
the present insulated staple makes it possible and safe to 
put the staple over all. The large %-inch staple, or No. 6, 
goes over a three-way easily and should be used in soft 
wood and plaster.” 

“T find it hard to make anything hold in plaster,” Frank 
confessed. 

“There is a little in knowing how and the rest is skill 
from practice. If a staple is driven slowly and squarely, 
it will hold in a great majority of cases. Then it must not 
be driven too tightly or it will spring back from the pres- 
sure on the wires. After it is in place, care must be exer- 
cised in not putting too much strain on the wire in pre- 
paring to drive the next staple. The rule against driving 
staples too tight applies to driving them*into wood also. 

“Too often staples are driven as if each individual staple 
were to carry the entire load or strain. Enough staples 
are generally used to equalize the strain.” 
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“How close should they be used?” Frank inquired. 

“On vertical runs, every 30 inches; on horizontal side 
wall runs, not farther than 18 inches, and on ceiling runs, 
12 to 15 inches. Never drive a staple tight enough to bruise 


the insulation, but just tight enough to hold the span be-: 


hind it from sagging. If you bruise the insulation, you 
are liable to strip the wires under the staple, when pulling 
the slack for the next one; and one of the most annoying 
cases of trouble to find, is a short or open under a staple 
in an inside run.” 

“l’ye had him, already,” said Germany. 
a hammer like a blacksmith, huh?” 

“J always told you so,” Frank commented. 

“But to go on with our wire run,” resumed Mr. Barrows. 
“Whenever we go through a floor, always use a piece of 
tircular loom. The loom should extend at least three inches 
below and above the floor, and enough farther to insure 
protection from mechanical injury. The ends should be 
taped to the wires.” 

“But a staple won’t go over the loom, 
jected. 

“That is true. Usually a staple on the wire at the end 
of the loom will hold it, but if not, an iron’ corner cleat, a 
leather cleat or a brad driven at one side and bent over 
to form a staple, will answer. I prefer the iron corner cleat. 

“When we get inside the living rooms, either from the 
porch, basement, or attic, the wiring should be concealed 
as much as possible. I’ve explained that already. In fol- 
lowing a chair rail, casing or. baseboard, staples or uphol- 
stery tacks should be driven, preferably into the plaster, not 
more than one foot apart.” 

“The wood holds the best,” said Frank. 

“But you see sometimes, the wire may have to be re- 
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Fig. 40. Examples of Poor Wiring. 


moved,” explained Mr. Barrows. “Holes in the plaster are 
easily patched, but holes in woodwork are not. Now about 
fishing plastered walls, there was one important point I 
neglected to mention. In pulling wire through a wall, you 
will, of course, pull in all your slack, but do not leave your 
wire tight behind the plaster, for you do not know the 
exact conditions. This is especially true when metal lathe 
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has been used. In drawing the wire tight and leaving it 
so, you may have pulled it against a sharp edge of the 
lathe, that will sooner or later cut the insulation. After you 
have pulled all your slack, push four or five inchés of the 
wire back into the hole. That will leave it in the clear.” 

“It is a bum job, driving a staple in a corner,” came from 
Germany. 

“Don’t do it. Drive a staple two inches from the cor- 
ner, form your wire in, and place another, two inches in the 
other direction. 

“T have an appointment with the electric light people in 
half an hour, so will leave you boys to look over these 
drawings (Fig. 40) before you go home. The Doctor had 
some questions to be answered, but we will hold them over 
until next week,” and Mr. Barrows left his employes for 
the evening. The drawings he left were made with the view 
of showing samples of poor workmanship in wiring. 

(To be continued.) 
Telephone Engineering Evening Course at Lewis Institute. 

A special course in telephone engineering will be given 
at the Lewis Institute, Chicago, beginning January 5, 1914. 
The course is in charge of Professor Arthur Bessey Smith 
and Fred R. Quayle, engineers of the Automatic Electric 
Co. 

Students taking up this study of telephone engineering 
are required to have a working knowledge of the funda- 
mental principles of alternating currents. The course will 
be given on Monday and Wednesday evenings, and as out- 
lined, comprises the following 20 lectures: 

Speech transmission, acoustics, and switching. 

Transmission by local battery. 

Magneto switching and signaling. 

Transmission by common battery. 

Common battery signaling and switching. 

The telephone line; its characteristics, simplex, compos- 
ite. 

Party lines, selective signaling, etc. 

Multiple switchboards. 

Inter-office trunking. 

Measured service. 

Telephone traffic. 

Power plant and protection. 

Mixers and filters of electricity. 

Automatic switching; its theory and principles. 

Switch mechanism; telephone, line switch, selector, con- 
nector. 

The line switch, electrically. 

The selector, electrically. 

The connector, electrically. 

Automatic ,inter-office trunking. 

Toll boards, including the working of manual with auto- 
matic. 








West Virginia Co-operates for Forest Fire Protection. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has just signed an agree- 
ment with the state of West Virginia for co-operative pro- 
tection of the forests of the state from fire. The Weeks 
law authorizes the federal government to undertake such 
co-operation with states, for the protection of forested 
watersheds of navigable streams, provided the state has a 
fire protective system and will expend a sum at least equal 
to that expended by the government. 

The agreement provides for patrol of those portions of the 
watersheds of the Potomac, Monongahela, Little Kanawha, and 
Great Kanawha rivers where fires are most likely to oc- 
cur. Lookout stations connected with telephone will be 
established on prominent points, from which fires can be 
discovered quickly, and prompt notification given to the 
patrolmen, county fire wardens and other reliable persons. 












Convention Plans of Independent Association of America 


Program for First Convention of Indeperdent Telephone Association of America Almost Completed—Partial 


List of Exhibitors—Subjects to be Discussed—Directors’ Meeting—H. Linton Reber, of St. 
Louis, Now a Member of Board—Resolutions Adopted 


By W. S. Vivian 


Judging from the manner in which the manufacturers and 
supply dealers are reserving exhibit space for the coming 
convention, and the way inquiries are being received from 
companies all over the United States, we are going to have 
one of the best attended conventions—one of the best In- 
dependent telephone conventions ever held. A partial list of 
the exhibitors is as follows: Automatic Electric Co.; Ameri- 
can Telephone Fire Alarm Co.; Frank B. Cook; Stromberg- 
Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co.; Kellogg Switchboard & Supply 
Co.; Reliable Electric Co.; Swedish-American Telephone Mfg. 
Co.; Naugle Pole & Tie Co.; Julius Andrae & Sons Co.; 
National Carbon Co.; Illinois Independent Telephone Ass’n; 
Walker Brothers and Haviland; Nungesser Battery & Car- 
bon Co.; Leeds & Northrup Co.; Cracraft-Leich Electric Co.; 
American Electric Co.; Telephone Improvement Co.; Stand- 
ard Underground & Cable Co.; Roebling & Sons Co.; Northum 
Toll Register Co.; Dean Electric Co.; Monarch Telephone 
Mfg. Co.; Manhattan Electric Co.; W. N. Matthews & Bro.; 
L. S. Brach Supply Co.; Electrical Contract Co.; Ericsson 
Mfg. Co.; Coffey Audit & System Co.; Specialty Device Co.; 
Delta Electric Co., and American Steel & Wire Co. 

Every effort is being made to make the convention, both 
as to program and exhibits, one that will be of great profit 
to all who attend. The program committee, which has been 
appointed, is hard at work. It consists of: John H. Wright, 
Jamestown, N. Y.; Richard Valentine, Janesville, Wis.; and 
W. S. Vivian, Chicago. 

The program will include addresses and discussions on a 
number of subjects which are of great importance to all 
companies, large and small, at this particular time, such as 
“Liability Insurance” and the “Workmen’s Compensation Act.” 
Nearly every company is directly interested in these subjects. 


ACCOUNTING. 


With the advent of national and state commissions which 
stipulate methods of accounting, the average telephone com- 
pany that cannot afford to hire an expert bookkeeper, is 
somewhat confused as to how to proceed. This subject will 
be treated by one who is an authority on the subject. He 
will show that this new system is simple, after all, and that 
anyone can do the work without great expense of time or 
money. 

How to CREATE A MARKET For HoME SECURITIES. 


While this is a subject that has often been discussed, it 
is ever an important one, as there are a number of companies, 
that could be mentioned, which have good strong organiza- 
tions and have the backing of their local communities. Their 
problem is how to get $50,000 or $100,000 more capital to 
make the necessary extensions. This subject will be treated 
by one who knows. 

INDEPENDENT TELEPHONY—WHaAtT SHALL It BE? 

This subject, the importance of which will be recognized, 
in view of recent developments, will be treated by one who 
has been close to, and has taken a part in, the developments 
leading up to the present situation. 


Service DEPARTMENT COMMITTEE. 


The service department committee consists of the following 
members: Chairman, W. S. Vivian, Chicago, IIl.; secretary and 
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manager, F. L. Eldridge, Chicago, Ill.; E. D. Glandon, Pitts- 
field, Ill.; R. L. Barry, St. Paul, Minn.; C. Ewing, Buffalo, 

N. Y.; E. L. Staderman, Terre Haute, Ind.; H. L. Beyer, 
Grinnell, lowa; Hugh T. Wreaks, New York; John W. Cof- 
fey, Indianapolis, Ind.; W. F. Goodrich, LaCrosse, Wis. ; 
W. C. Dillon, Corsicana, Texas; W. N. McAnge, Corinth, 
Miss.; Walter J. Uhl, Logansport, Ind.; H. E. Bradley, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Wm. A. Wynne, Raleigh, N. C.; J. B. Middle- 
ton, Portland, Ore.; and F. V. Newman, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

It is expected that this committee will, at the convention, 
arrange for_a program of activity for the ensuing year; that 
it will systematically issue bulletins imparting information 
that is needed by every operating company, and especially 
the small companies. 

This committee will also have direct charge of the stere- 
opticon work during the convention and is arranging for a 
number of slides illustrative of the telephone industry. In 
fact, the lantern will be used wherever possible throughout 
the convention program. 

On Wednesday evening the banquet will be held. The com- 
mittee having this in charge, guarantees an evening of non- 
sense, using music and song of such high grade that no one 
can afford to miss it. This committee is also arranging for 
one or two national characters to be present and take part 
in the program. 

At the last meeting of the board of directors, which was 
held on Wednesday, December 17, there were present: E. B. 
Fisher, Grand Rapids, Mich.; G. W. Robinson, St. Paul, Minn.; 
E. D. Schade, Johnstown, Pa.; Richard Valentine, Janesville, 
Wis.; Walter J. Uhl, Logansport, Ind.; Samuel Hill, Port- 
land, Ore.; John H. Wright, Jamestown, N. Y.; H. L. Beyer, 
Grinnell, Ia.; and W. S. Vivian, secretary. 

A new member of the board was elected in the person of 
H. Linton Reber of the Kinloch Long Distance Telephone 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. It is expected that Mr. Reber will be 
of a great help to the committee. 

The association by resolution adopted by its board of 
directors, pledged itself that no solution of existing telephone 
situation can be permanent or satisfactory that does not pro- 
vide in substance: 

First: That Bell monopoly and all allied interests be per- 
manently enjoined and restrained from monopolizing, or at- 
tempting to monopolize, the interstate telephone business, by 
directly or indirectly acquiring competitive telephone com- 
panies engaged to any extent whatever in interstate business. 

Seconp: That the A. T. & T. Co.’s lines be declared com- 
mon carriers and as such, open to connection with all Inde- 
pendent companies and their patrons to points beyond toll 
territory of the company seeking connection, upon reason- 
able terms and conditions, and without discrimination in 
favor of Bell subsidiaries and their patrons. 

Tuirp: That wherever competing telephone companies have 
been directly or indirectly acquired by Bell monopoly or al- 
lied interests and the physical properties remain separate and 
intact, the acquisition be declared invalid and such properties 
restored to true competitive field. 


AMENDMENTS To By-Laws. 


The board of directors has also recommended certain amend- 
ments to our by-laws, which will provide in addition to the 
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active members originally provided for, an associate member- 
ship, a press membership and an honorary membership, which 
will read, if adopted, as follows: 

AssocIATE MemBersHIP: Corporations, firms and individuals 
engaged in the manufacture of telephone apparatus, material 
and supplies, or engaged in the sale of telephone supplies, 
may, upon application, be elected to associate membership 
and shall be entitled to all the privileges of this association, 
except the right to vote or hold office. All applications for 
such membership shall be subject to the approval of the board 
of directors. 

Press MEMBERSHIP: Corporations, firms and individuals 
publishing trade journals relating to telephony and allied sub- 
jects may, upon application, be elected to press membership 
and shall be entitled to all the privileges of this association, 
except the right. to vote, or hold office. All applications for 
such memberships shall be subject to the approval of the 
board of directors. 

Honorary MempersuHip: Honorary members, may, upon 
recommendation of the board of directors, be elected by vote 
of a majority of the members represented at any annual meet- 
ing and shall be entitled to all the privileges of this associa- 
tion, except the right to vote, or hold office. 

Membership of any company in this association may be 
discontinued upon the affirmative vote of three-fourths of the 
board of directors. 

On Tuesday, December 23rd, there were 218 companies en- 
rolled, operating more than a half million telephones in 29 
states and Canada. 





Telephone Changes at Beloit, Kan. 

A recent issue of the Beloit (Kan.) Gazette announces 
the retirement from the United Telephone Co. and from 
the management of the Beloit exchange, of W. W. Dil- 
worth, whose name has been linked with the business since 
its inception sixteen years ago. Mr. Dilworth installed and 
owned the original system which was built in Beloit in 
1897, when with only sixty-five contracts for telephones. 
he launched the business. His exchange and private office 
occupied one small room, which is now occupied exclu- 
sively by the chief operator’s and long distance boards of 
the company. The first switchboard provided for a total 
of 100 subscribers and when it was installed it was thought 
by Mr. Dilworth that its capacity would be ample to serve 
all the patrons that he would ever have. 

However, the business proved to meet a popular demand 
and its growth was steady and rapid. About five years 
later it was discovered that there was a field for the devel- 
opment of rural service and the late Dr. F. M. Daily and 
A. T. Rodgers were associated with him and the business 
was incorporated under the name of the Solomon Valley 
Telephone Co. Mr. Dilworth retained the local manage- 
ment and during the next few years the Beloit exchange 
acquired the distinction of having the greatest percentage 
of rural lines of any exchange in the world. In other 
words, the Gazette states, there is no other exchange in a 
city the size of Beloit from which emanate so many ot 
these rural lines or where the radius of fifteen and twenty 
miles from the exchange is so thoroughly covered with 
telephone service. 

In October. 1911, a further enlargement of the business 
took place when quite a large number of the telephone 
systems in north central Kansas was merged into the 
United Telephone Co. This company now _ operate 
exchanges in Herrington, Abilene, Enterprise. Chapman, 
Minneapolis, Belleville, Concordia, Ada, Downs and Beloit 
and owns and controls the toll lines between these various 


points and also as far west as Stockton and Phillipsburg. 


A. T. Rodgers, of Beloit, is president of the United Tele- 
Phone Co. and one of the heavy stockholders. Mr. Dil- 
worth will be succeeded as the local manager of the Beloit 
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exchange on Jan..1, 1914, by F. E. Walker, who has for 
several years been associated with the business in the 
capacity of assistant manager and wire chief. He is thor- 
oughly conversant with the business in all its departments. 
With his experience and acquaintanceship with the patrons 
as- well as with the business he is eminently qualified to 
make a competent successor to Mr. Dilworth. 





A Measured Service Rate Question. 

How many inquiries from possible customers would a 
business man miss a day if calls had to be paid for at a 
measured rate? 

The question is one in the minds of Indianapolis busi- 
ness men as a result of the Central Union Telephone Co’s. 
petition for an increase in rates on a measured service 
basis. 

Many merchants and men in other lines make a point 
of soliciting telephone inquiries in their advertising, their 
mail, and in the advertising literature they put out. If 
the prospective inquirer must pay for a chance to an- 
wer an advertisement, will he do it? 

The belief is that the man who will take down his re- 

ceiver to call an advertiser, in a high percentage of in- 
stances could not be persuaded to make the same inquiry 
on a postal card or by letter. But they question now, 
whether getting the inquiry by telephone will not be doub- 
ly hard when the call means payment of more than the 
cost of a letter. 
- Writing is inconvenient, and writing implies an obli- 
gation to reply in the same way. This putting of an in- 
convenience upon an advertiser makes the inquirer feel 
an obligation, and putting himself under obligation is 
usually what he does not want to do, and will avoid do- 
ing. But the average man feels, when he has taken the 
trouble to call an advertiser, that putting the advertiser 
to the slight inconvenience of a short conversation is 
not much. But to the merchant, this getting in touch 
with a prospect is a big item. Making it more difficult 
is declared to be adding to the problem of the business 
man. 





Harmonious Relations at Tampa, Fla. 

The city council of Tampa, Fla., has passed an ordinance 
granting the Peninsular Telephone Co. an extension of 
its franchise so that it may continue in business for the 
next 30 years instead of only 17 years, the number of years 
the old franchise had to run. The city of Tampa has al- 
ways manifested a spirit of consideration for the Peninsular 
Telephone Co., and of iairness toward the investment of 
the company. Ten years ago the city released the company 
from a 5 per cent. gross income tax that was provided for 
in the original franchise, and seven years ago the city 
amended the franchise of the company to authorize an in- 
crease of more than 50 per cent. in the rates. This made 
it possible for the company to purchase the system of the 
Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. in the city and 
territory. 

The Peninsular Telephone Co. will now construct a build- 
ing and will make extensive additions both to its exchange 
and toll line during the coming year. In reference to the 
work of W. G. Brorein, general manager of the company, 
a local newspaper says: 


The telephone company, under the management of Mr. 
Brorein, has always shown a disposition to make im- 
provements commensurate with its increased business and 
the increased needs of the city. Mr. Brorein is by nature 
a progressive citizen and it may be accepted as certain 
that he will give the people the best possible facilities as 
rapidly as the company can afford to give them. Without 
the franchise, the company could not do these things, and 
it has also been repeatedly demonstrated that one telephone 
system is better than two or more. 








Sparks from the ‘Troubleman’s Department 


It Can Be Done. 
Somebody said that it couldn’t be done, 
But he, with a chuckle, replied 
That “maybe it couldn’t,” but he would be one 
Who wouldn’t say so till he’d tried. 
So he buckled right in, with the trace of a grin 
On his face. If he worried, he hid it. 
He started to sing as he tackled the thing 
That couldn’t be done, and he did it. 


Somebody scoffed: “Oh, you’ll never do that; 
At least, no one ever has done it.” 

But he took off his coat and he took off his hat, 
And the first thing we knew he’d begun it; 

With the lift of his chin, and a bit of a grin, 
Without any doubting or quiddit; 

He started to sing as he tackled the thing 
That couldn’t be done, and he did it. 


There are thousands to tell you it cannot be done, 
There are thousands to prophesy failure; 
There are thousands to point out to you, one by one, 
The dangers that wait to assail you; 
But just buckle in with a bit of a grin, 
Then take off your coat and go to it; 
Just start in to sing as you tackle the thing 
That “cannot be done,” and you'll do it. 
—Frank Kellogg’s Square Dealer. 
Stuffs Dollar Bill in Slot. 

The toll operator at Manchester, Mich., received a call from 
a lady at Hotel Green for Chicago. After getting the Chi- 
cago party on the line, relates the Bell Telephone News, the 
operator informed the lady at the hotel that she had her 
party and to drop in $1.25. The lady put her money in, but 
all the operator heard was 25 cents; she told the lady she 
had the quarter and to drop in the dollar. The lady told 
her she put the dollar in first. 

The manager was notified and when he got there, the lady 























“Are You Near Watertown?” Troubleman: “No! 


I’m Darn Near Froze.” 


Wire Chief: 


was very angry, saying she had paid her money and then 
they wouldn’t let her talk. While the manager was taking 
the pay station apart, she said the operator must have the 
dollar, as she took a hairpin and pushed it down as far as 
she could. When the top of the pay station was removed a 
dollar bill was pulled out. She said: “There, I told that girl 
I put my money in, but I guess she was trying to knock it 
down.” The lady was informed that only silver money was 


used in a pay station, and was shown why. Then she smiled 
a little. 





The P. B. X. Switchboard Girl. 
By Geo. E. Bowen. 
All alone, in her corner, there, 
She holds the keys of the wide world’s fate 
Its joys and sorrows, its haste and care, 
The hopes and fears of the small and great. 
All alone, with the gathered reins 
Of destiny in her hand so true, 
She guides and governs—and still remains 
The Girl, demure in a dress of blue. 


Undisturbed by the flash and buzz 
That speak the thought of the world at war, 
Her tactful service with grace she does 
Whatever the wires are wanted for. 
All alone, with a woman’s gift 
She solves the riddles of love or hate 
And knows, Oh surely, the keys to lift 
When hearts call out to the hearts that wait. 


Master, she, of the woven schemes 
Of the money-lords, for their gain designed. 
Master, still, of the whispered dreams 
Ambition armors its pride to find. 
Keys of silver and keys of pearl, 
et to wires of joyous song, 
Oh, the magic keys of the switchboard girl, 
And never a one goes wrong. 


All alone, by the polished board, 
Patient, she of the gifted touch. 
Secrets solemn with her are stored— 
Oh, that honor of men were such! 
All to her, in their time, will come 
The last appeal and the last decree, 
And glad confessions that long were dumb 
A sweet reward to the Girl shall be. 


Then here’s a toast to the Girl in blue, 

Who holds the world in her clever hand. 
*T were well if monarchs her secret knew, 

The smiling art of her sure command. 
So I give you this for a thought, today: 

A smile as kind as the one she wears, 
And a wish to help, as you ever may, 

Like her to lighten the Old World’s cares. 


It’s a Gay Old World. 
It’s a gay old world when you're gay, 
And a glad old world when you're glad, 
But whether you play 
Or go toiling away, 
It’s a sad old world when you're sad. 





It’s a grand old world if you’re great 
And a mean old world if you’re small; 
It’s a world full of hate 
For the foolish who prate 
Of the uselessness of it all. 


It’s a beautiful world to see 
Or it’s dismal in every zone. 
The thing it must be 
In its gloom or its glee 
Depends on yourself alone. 
—National Magazine. 





The Antiquity of the Telephone. 
“Then I saw in my dream that in the morning the shep- 
herds called up Christian and Hopeful to walk with them 
upon the mountains.”"—From “The Pilgrim’s Progress.” 





A Full Line. 

A subscriber had called a number several times and each 
time received the busy signal. After a short time he again 
called and said: “Say, operator, for goodness sakes, ain’t dot 
line empty yet?”’—Telephone Monthly. 
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Proceedings Before Commissions;-Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision of Telephone Companies, Decisions of Courts in Matters 
Affecting Public Relations of Utilities, and Actions of City Councils Bearing Upon 
Franchises, Rates and Service 


California Supreme Court Physical Connection Ruling. 


Twenty-four hours after word was sent out from Wash- 
ington, D. C., of the voluntary agreement of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. to make connections with In- 
dependent companies, the California Supreme Court handed 
down a decision stating that an order of the California 
Railroad Commission compelling the Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. to make such connections was a violation 
of the constitution of the United States, inasmuch as it 
was confiscatory. 

This is the case brought before the California Railroad 
Commission by the Tehama County Telephone Co. and the 
Glenn County Telephone Co., the Commission’s decision 
in which was published in TELEPHONY of March 1, 1913. 





Toll Rate Decision of California Commission. 

The Railroad Commission of California has rendered an 
interesting decision fixing toll rates for the Pacific Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. The latter company made applica- 
tion in March last for permission to continue, until fur- 
ther order of the commission, its toll rates existing at that 
time, many of which, without the commission’s approval, 
were in violation of the long and short haul clauses of the 
public utility act. The commission granted permission to 
continue the rates for one month, after which they were 
to be corrected to conform to the law. 

The present order of the commission points out that 
the telephone company proceeded on the theory that the 
most simple method to eliminate violations of the public 
utility act would be to establish all toll rates on an air 
line mileage. After a comprehensive investigation the 
commission declares that it knows of no more scientific 
or just way than this of arriving at a basis for long dis- 
tance telephone toll rates. To the company’s proposal, 
however, that the basic rate be $.005 per air line mile, plus 
a five cent terminal charge, the commission states that this 
rate without the five cent terminal charge will produce in 
the aggregate, at the present time, a reasonable through 
toll rate, and that the allowances made by the commission 
will include every element of expense, including invest- 
ments of every nature. 

The commission does not agree with the company’s 
proposal to establish one minute as the initial period upon 
which to base rates. In the northern district a record of 
24,576 toll conversations disclosed an actual average talk- 
ing period of 1.87 minutes. In the central division a re- 
cord of 29,776 toll conversations disclosed an actual talk- 
ing period of 1.87 minutes and in the southern district a 
record of 3,844 toll conversations shows an average of 2.02 
minutes, the grand average for 64,196 toll conversations be- 
ing 1.98 minutes. From this record the commission finds the 
proposed one minuté initial period inadequate. The plan 
of constructing rates so as to yield revenue ending in even 
multiples of five cents is declared to be entirely reason- 
able. 


The commission agrees that the minimum charge for toll 
messages should be 10 cents; but says it cannot agree that 
rates should be constructed on the basis of ten mile mul- 
tiples always using the maximum haul. The average haul 
in the multiple rather than the longest haul in the mul- 
tiple should be used. The commission holds that the plan 
of charging 50 per cent. of the initial rate may be tentative- 
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ly followed only if a reasonable initial period covering 
the average conversation of a telephone user be first estab- 
lished. The decision rejects a proposal that no considera- 
tion be given a possible increase or decrease of traffic for 
any reason, holding that one of the principal elements to be 
considered in rate making is the volume of business done 
by the particular utility. 

The commission found that the schedule of rates pro- 
posed by the company would produce a return on the in- 
vestment of 14.15 per cent. per annum, which is declared 
to be unreasonably high. The commission thereupon in- 
stituted a proceeding to determine the rates to be charged, 
and submitted its schedule to the company for its exami- 
nation. With this schedule as a basis, the company esti- 
mated that the percentage of decrease of gross toll revenue 
would be 21.6 per cent., while the commission, the de- 
cision states, had. figured this item at 21.9 per cent. The 
company anticipated the annual decrease in gross toll 
revenue under the commission’s rates would be $522,362, 
while the commission had figured this item at $526,362. 
The company estimated that the percentage of net return 
on toll line plant as of December 31, 1911, would be 9.49 
per cent., while the commission had figured this at 9.04. 
Finding these differences negligible the commission de- 
clares its own proposed schedule just and reasonable. 

Rather than delay the proceedings to make a complete 
valuation of the company’s property, the commission ac- 
cepted the company’s figures of $7,497,738 as representing 
its investment, but does not bind itself to these figures as 
to future proceedings. The company’s statements as to 
operating overhead expenses, fixed charges and deprecia- 
tion were also accepted. The decision then points out that 
the telephone company has admitted that the commis- 
sion’s rates will produce a net revenue of 9.49 per cent., 
which the commission believes affords an adequate re- 
turn. 

As to the company’s argument that it is forced by mu- 
nicipal authorities of various cities and towns to accept 
unreasonably low rates, the opinion says that counsel for 
the company frankly admitted that he could not reason- 
ably ask the commission to maintain unreasonably high toll 
rates because“other*public authorities were maintaining un- 
reasonably low exchange rates. It was the company’s 
duty in such cases to secure more equitable rates locally. 

The commission further holds that as the toll business 
cannot be conducted without the use of exchange facilities 
a proper segregation of toll revenues should be made to 
compensate the exchange plant for the tax levied on it by 
toll service. The expense of operating such toll equip- 
ment as is located within the exchanges, has also been 
handled under exchange accounts. It has been custom- 
ary in the past to apportion 15 per cent. of toll revenues 
to exchange accounts and the commission rules that this 
should be increased to 30 per cent., an apportionment to 
which the company has agreed. 

The rates which the commission orders to be put into 
effect on February 16, 1914, provide a rate of 10 cents for 
distances up to and including 19 miles, 15 cents from 19 to 
34 miles and five cents additional for each additional 10 
miles. The overtime rate for each additional minute or 
fraction thereof, is five cents up to a distance of 34 miles 
and five cents additional for the territory within each addi- 
tional 20 miles. 
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Secret Clause in Chicago Automatic-Bell Contract. 

Daniel J. Schuyler, attorney for the Illinois Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., is declared to have admitted the existence 
of a paragraph in the contract with the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. for the purchase of the Chicago 
automatic system, providing that the sale must be con- 
sented to by any government official designated by the 
Bell company. This was inserted as a protection to the 
Bell interests, but was omitted from the terms as dis- 
closed to the Chicago council committee as having no bear- 
ing on any action the council committee might take. 





Measured Service Rates Asked for Detroit. 

The Michigan State Telephone Co. has addressed a com- 
munication to the Michigan Railroad Commission asking 
for authority to adopt the measured service basis of rates 
for Detroit. The company begins by referring to the con- 
clusions of the commission following its recent investiga- 
tion of Detroit service, namely, that service irregularities 
in Detroit were due to the large percentage of party lines, 
the over-use of party lines in contravention of contracts for 
that service and the use of telephones in public and semi- 
public places by others than the subscriber, in contravention 
of the subscriber’s contract. The company then submits a 
proposed schedule of rates to be adopted on February 
1, 1914, with the understanding that it shall not be required 
to change present subscribers to this schedule except as 
its plant can be arranged to do so. It is believed it will 
require about two years’ time to make the necessary changes 
to put the schedule into effect for all subscribers. 

The company’s schedule A proposes business telephone 
rates ranging from $39 a year for 600 outgoing calls, up 
to $120 a year for 3,000 outgoing calls, with extra calls at 
five cents each on contracts up to 1,000 calls, four cents 
each on contracts up to 2,800 calls, and three cents each 
for calls over 3,000. On this and other schedules filed by 
the company a refund is proposed for those who do not 
use calls up to the classification paid for. 

Schedule B provides a monthly rate of $10 for firms hav- 
ing 500 outgoing calls per month, with a charge of two 
cents for each additional message. It also provides for 
auxiliary lines and stations at $30 per annum and exten- 
sion sets for $6. 

Schedule C covers coin box telephone service in room- 
ing houses and semi-public places at 16% cents guar- 
antee on single party lines and 8.2 cents a day on four- 
party lines. 

Schedule D proposes rates for branch exchange service 
ranging from $39 a year for 600 outgoing calls up to $180 
a year for 6,000 calls, with an additional charge of five cents 
per message on contracts up to 1,000 calls, four cents on 
contracts up to 2,800 calls, three cents on contracts up to 
5,700 calls and two cents for calls over 6,000. 

The schedule for individual line residence telephone serv- 
ice, names rates ranging from $30 per year to $48 for calls 
ranging from 600 to 1,440, with three cents for additional 
messages, except that additional messages over 1,440 will be 
two cents. For subscribers desiring to contract for 200 resi- 
dence calls per month, the proposed rate is $4 a month, and 
two cents each for additional local messages. The rates for 
two-party line residence service range from $24 to $48 per 
year for contracts covering messages ranging from 480 to 
1,440 per year, with three cents for additional messages. 
For extension sets under these contracts the rate proposed 
is $6. Four-party coin box service is proposed at a guar- 


antee of one call per day. 

The officials of the Michigan State Telephone Co. es- 
timate that the proposed changes will bring lower rates 
to 30,951 subscribers, the same rates as at present to 12,- 
881 subscribers and higher rates to 25,882 subscribers, 
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the lower rate being expected to result from a lessened 
volume of calls due to the cutting down of needless cop. 
versations. The expected increase in the company’s jp. 
come is figured at $120,000. One-party lines are expected 
to increase 10,000 and four-party-lines to be reduced 14,599 
if the change is made. If the commission give its approval 
the company expects to spend $2,000,000 in the next two 
years in changing the service. 





Summary of State Commission Hearings and Rulings, 


ALABAMA, 

January: Hearing on petition of Postal Telegraph-Cable 
Co. charging the Southern Bell Telephone Co. with discrimi. 
nation in favor of the Western Union Telegraph Co. 
CALIFORNIA. 

Case No. 407: Order requiring the Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. to put into effect by February 16, 1914, speci- 
fied schedules of rates providing for a two-minute initial 
period; requiring 30 instead of 15 per cent. of toll revenue 
to be apportioned to exchange accounts; and denying appli- 
cation of Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. to revise tol] 
rate schedule on a basis of $.005 per air line mile, plus 
a five cent terminal charge, initial period of one minute and 
50 per cent. overtime. 

Case No. 474: Dismissal of case of Pacific Telephone Co, 
vs. the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. on request of com- 
plainant. 

Application No. 803: California Telephone & Light Co, 
authorized to issue 6 per cent. bonds of $100,000 and pre- 
ferred stock of $50,000 to refund indebtedness and to acquire 
additional property and for extensions and improvements 
thereon. 

December 9: Application by Home Telephone Co. of Santa 
Barbara for authority to refund notes in the sum of $35,000. 

INDIANA. 

Date not fixed: Hearing on petition of 150 Indianapolis 
citizens for a merger of Bell and Independent systems in In- 
dianapolis. 

MARYLAND. 

December 23: Application from Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co. for permission to purchase the capital stock 
of the Rock Creek & Marley Telephone Co., of Anne Arundel 
County, Md. The capitalization of the latter company is $6,000, 
and it is controlled by W. C. Crane, W. K. Boswell and Ray- 
mond S. Williams. The price agreed upon is $7,500 and the 
application will be heard in January. 

MissourI. 

Date not fixed: Hearing on motion of Southwestern (Bell) 
Telegraph & Telephone Co. for modification or setting aside 
of general order No. 4, which order directs telegraph com- 
panies to have same listing and service by number as given 
other subscribers in the same exchange. 


Ouro. 

December 22: Order authorizing physical connection upon 
joint application of the Farmers Telephone Co., of Sidney, 
Ohio, and the Botkins Telephone Co., of Botkins, Ohio. 

January 6, 1914: Hearing at Cleveland on the complaint of 
Harrison B. McGraw against the Cleveland and Cuyahoga 
telephone companies. 

OKLAHOMA, 

January 13: Date of hearing on tentative order requiring 
companies having agreements with connecting companies for 
toll messages to make remittance therefor on the 20th of the 
succeeding month and to continue present connections until re- 
lieved by order of the commission. 


SouTH CAROLINA. 

December 10: Order approving increase of rates of the 
Southern Bell Telephone Co. in Anderson, 50 cents per month. 
The company will make improvements to cost approximately 
$81,000. 

SoutH Dakota. , 

Date not fixed: Continued hearing in case involving ter- 
minal rates received by local exchanges doing a toll business. 


WASHINGTON. 

December 11: Order continuing case regarding air line toll 
rates until such time as a study of the system and valuation 
of the property may be made to determine the reasonableness 
of the rates, which under the law, are effective December 13, 
1913. 

WISCONSIN. : 

December 22: Order denying application of St. Croix 
Farmers Mutual Telephone Co., of St. Croix Falls, Wis., to 
extend its line into Grantsburg, Wis. 
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VALUATION OF A TELEPHONE PLANT. 
(Continued from page 28.) ~ 
missing apparatus was added and corrections made for er- 
rors in copying the thousands of cards involved. 

The number of stations were also checked with the tele- 
phone directory and with the auditor’s records. This check- 
ing and cross checking produced a result whose approximate 
accuracy cannot well be questioned. 

The unit prices used for subscribers’ stations were obtained 
from the vouchers and priced in detail according to the code 
of the apparatus. Cost of installation was estimated as of 
the time of installation. 


“PIECEMEAL” INSTALLATION. 


In all cases where it was evident that equipment was in- 
stalled “piecemeal,” due allowance was made for such condi- 
tion. 

BuILDINGs. 

In determining the cost of buildings, the commission found 
in most cases contracts covering the cost of erection which, 
with inspection of the building, were conclusive evidence as 
to original cost. Where alteration or addition had been 
made, an estimate of such costs was taken into considera- 
tion. Where there were no contracts, the buildings were es- 
timated from engineering cost data and adjusted to corre- 
spond with the time of erection. 


LAND. 


In this case as in its valuations of the property of other 
public utility corporations, the commission instructed its ex- 
pert valuators, Albert T. Terry and Robt. Rutledge, to value 
the land as at its present market value, not considering value 
for special use to the present holder. 

In its valuations of other companies, the commission was 
vigorously opposed in this theory of valuation by the com- 
panies, but in this case the company adopted the same the- 
ory and, as a consequence, the differences between the com- 
pany and the commission’s experts in the valuation of land 
are negligible. Since this work was done, the method of 
valuing land adopted by the commission has been upheld by 
the decision of the United States Supreme Court in the 
Minnesota Rate Case. 


RIGHT oF Way. 


Right of way in this case means to a great extent the in- 
vestment caused by the necessary payments to land owners 
for the privilege of erecting poles upon private property, or 
in some cases, payment for location of poles in the public 
street in such position as to cause complaint from the adjacent 
property owners. There is also included in this item of in- 
vestment, such costs as the legal fees to city and county for 
pole or wire permits, and the executive and clerical expense 
necessary to locating and obtaining the right to set poles and 
string wires. 

In estimating the investment in this item, the records of 
the company were taken into consideration and these, to- 
gether with the opinion of the commission as to the reason- 
able cost of such investment, determined the amount allowed. 


Fixtures, Tools AND VEHICLES. 


A complete detail inventory and appraisal was made of 
furniture and fixtures. Furniture in storage, of which there 
was a considerable amount, was not included in the valuation. 

The item of tools and vehicles includes all necessary tools 
for maintenance, construction, etc., and all horses, mules, 
wagons, carts and automobiles belonging to the company. A 
complete inventory and appraisal was made of this species 
of property with the result that the commission’s appraisal 
tan slightly higher than the figures presented by the company. 
As the commission’s appraisal was made subsequent to the 
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assumed date of appraisal, it was decided to adopt the figure 
presented by the company on this item, as being correct for 
the assumed date, the difference between the two amounts 
being negligible. 


AssuMED Date oF INVENTORY. 


In making a detailed inventory for property as large as 
the one under consideration here, it is customary, for purposes 
of record, to assume a date of inventory. In this case the 
commission had assumed June 30, 1912, as the date of inven- 
tory. 

It is not, of course, claimed that the whole inventory is 
actually of that date, but adjustments were made to the end 
that the property considered should be as closely as possible 
as if inventoried on the date assumed. 


SECONDARY CONSTRUCTION CosTs. 


The secondary construction costs as here classified, consist 
of engineering, interest during construction, insurance during 
construction, and taxes during construction. The company 
has also made a claim for $184,984 under the head of “gen- 
eral expense,” but this item the commission did not allow, 
considering that such expense had been amply covered by 
the. allowances made in the application of contingency per- 
centages in the details of the valuation. 

Under the head of “engineering,” the commission made the 
customary allowance of 5 per cent on the direct cost of con- 
struction. 

An allowance for “interest during construction” is made 
in* public valuation work, to cover the lack of return upon 
capital during the period from the time it is invested in the 
construction of the plant to the time when the plant comes 
into operation and it becomes possible to earn a return. It 
is a proper construction charge, for the investor surely 
places in the plant the earnings which his capital might have 
made if otherwise employed during the period of construc- 
tion. 

It has been customary to calculate the charge at a rate, gen- 
erally 6 per cent., at which money could be borrowed on good 
security. This commission, however, believes that as soon 
as money is invested in the plant of a public utility, it par- 
takes of all the risks of the business and that, therefore, in- 
terest during construction should be calculated upon the same 
per cent. as is allowed as a reasonable return upon the whole 
utility. In this case, on account of the fact that in St. Louis 
the telephone business is decidedly competitive and therefore 
hazardous, the rate of reasonable return should, in the judg- 
ment of the commission, not be placed below 8 per cent. 

A table gives the commission’s estimate of the just allow- 
ance for “interest during construction” in this case. The col- 
umn headed “mean time,” indicates the time in months dur- 
ing which in the judgment of the commission, the investment 
in each class of equipment should be allowed interest for cap- 
ital lying idle during construction. An investment in con- 
struction is not generally made all in one payment at the be- 
ginning of the work, but the payments are divided more or 
less evenly over the period of construction. The time factor 
used here as the basis of calculation is the “mean time,” or 
one-half the full time estimated for the average period of 
construction of the class of equipment under consideration. 

Another table gives the commission’s allowance for the item 
of “taxes during construction.” This allowance is to cover 
the expenditures of the company for taxes during the period 
between the beginning of the installation and the coming in- 
to operation of the part of the plant under consideration. It 
is a proper construction charge, as the money must be ex- 
pended from capital or earnings not attributable to the plant 
under construction. The “mean time” used is the same as in 
the calculation of interest during construction, and the taxes 
are at the rate of 2.2 per cent. on 60 per cent. of the cost. 
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A table gives the commission’s allowance for “insurance* 
during construction,” the same reasons for making the allow- 
ance apply as in the case of taxes, but the allowance is made 
only on such items as would be likely to call for fire insur- 
ance. The calculation is made on a basis of 1.5 per cent. on 
80 per cent. of the costs. 


DEPRECIATION. 

In its report on the property of the United Railways Co. 
this commission took the position that in a rate or regulation 
case, the investment in the service of the public should not 
be depreciated on account of age, so long as the service ren- 
dered is from a property equal to or above its normal and 
only possible permanent state. The main reasons for this 
position are set out in a sub-report of former Commissioner 
Allison, published as an appendix to the United Railways 
report. The commission takes the same position in regard to 
depreciation in this case. 

The fallacy of depreciating from cost, either original or 
reproduction, in such a manner as to assure reasonable returns 
on a so-called value calculated only on the estimated remain- 
der of life of equipment, seems to be based upon a confused 
idea that an “exchange or sale value” is attainable on equip- 
ment in a rate case. As has been stated in other parts of 
this report, the “exchange or sale value” of equipment, ex- 
cept scrap or second hand value, when once installed, depends 
upon and is inseparable from the earning power. The regu- 
lation of the earning power is the object of the investigation 
and therefore the exchange or sale value of the equipment 
as a whole cannot be known until the proper earnings are 
determined. 

The aim of regulation should be protection of the consumer 
and just treatment of the investor. If the investors have 
placed a certain amount of money in an equipment in the 
service of the public, and are maintaining and are obliged to 
maintain said equipment at the highest efficiency, and are 
renewing all worn or obsolete parts as soon as they become 
unfit for service, it would seem that they are performing their 
full duty to the public and should be allowed to earn returns 
on the amount invested in the public service for the equip- 
ment in the service of the public, unless it can be shown 
conclusively that the public have paid them back a part of 
their investment in the shape of clearly defired depreciation 
charges. Where there has been no regulation in the past and 
where it can be shown that there was no necessity of estab- 
lishing a depreciation fund equal to the consumption of es- 
timated life of each item of equipment, deduction for theoret- 
ical depreciation in a rate case involving a large “piecemeal” 
built property, in a normal and efficient state, becomes in fact 
merely a confiscation of past profits. 


*Nore.—Liability insurance during construction is in this 
case covered by contingency allowance and by the inclusion 
of risk in the rate allowed for interest during construction. 
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After attaining its normal state, a large utility wij] need 
its full depreciation charges which theoretically at least will 
not remain long unused, on account of the constant ‘and 
steady demand for renewals. Depreciation on account of the 
element of obsolescence is a somewhat unknowable quantity 
and it will probably prove good policy to allow a certain 
amount to accumulate in the depreciation fund to take care 
of the unforeseen, but in a large property it can hardly be 
contended that this fund should equal the composite difference 
between 100 per cent. and the estimated composite remainder 
of life. 

It should be well understood, however, that where a stated 
depreciation charge is established by law or, legal regulation 
and where such charge accumulates, the amount of this ac. 
cumulation (the depreciation reserve fund), should be treated 
as in a sense the property of the consumer. It may be per. 
mitted that the company use the fund in certain ways, but it 
should not be treated as a part of the capital of the company, 
In fact, the depreciation charge is paid by the consumer for 
a specific purpose, i. e., to keep the property intact and eff- 
cient. When not in use for that purpose it is a trust fund 
handled for the public by the company. 

This reasoning, however, does not apply to the past, where 
there was no need for a fund and no well defined legal lim- 
its to profit. 


Cost To ESTABLISH THE BUSINESS. 
The telephone company has submitted to the commission an 


argument for the item of “cost to establish the business,” 
The claims as submitted are: 


Organization and development............... $ 295,000 
I a Un deka ets cusps eeeiee 234,000 
Interest and operating expenses during de- 
I Soc GGk- dine'nceaes Chenedes.« 50s 1,148,000 
Total cost to establish business.............. $1,67,000 


These claims seem to be based partly upon an estimate of 
actual expenditure, or original cost and partly upon an esti- 
mate of hypothetical expenditure in the imaginary reproduc- 
tion of the plant, as it stands today, during an estimated 
present construction period of four years. 

It can hardly be doubted that the company is entitled to an 
allowance for the item of “cost to establish the business,” but 
the commission does not agree entirely with the method or 
theory upon which the estimate is built up. 

A thorough investigation of the subject of “cost to establish 
the business” in this case would involve a research into the 
books of the company back to the year 1879. Such an investi- 
gation would involve a considerable expense for expert ac- 
countants, which expenditure the commission considers as un- 
warranted in view of the fact that the city no longer has any 
power over the rates. 





solutions of the problems will be attempted. 








CONVENTION OF NATIONAL INDEPENDENT TELEPHONE ASSOCIATION. 

The convention of the National Independent Telephone Association will be held January 13, 14 and 15, 
1914, at the Hotel La Salle, Chicago. In preparing the program, consideration has been given to the fact that 
the subjects of vital interest today, to every man interested in the telephone industry, are: 
tions, government ownership, commission control, local ownership and others connected with the general com- 
mercial side of the business. It has been recognized that there are two sides to every one of these questions— 
that both sides must be heard. Opportunity will be given for a free expression of opinion. Agreement as to 


The plant and traffic departments have not been neglected. Every phase of the telephone business will 
be discussed. The manufacturers. and dealers in supplies are preparing their exhibits with unusual care. 


convention will be one that will warrant the attendance of every man engaged in the telephone business—it 
should attract the lineman as well as the general manager. 


Toll line connec- 


This 
All are invited. Manford Savage, 
L. D. Kellogg, 
F. B. MacKinnon, 
Committee in Charge. 

















December 27, 1913. 
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Raven Brand Moisture-Proof 
Cords Stood Up Under All Tests, 


Demonstrating Superiority 


Six of our cords previously rendered 
moisture-proof by a new process were 
thoroughly soaked in water for three 
hours. Upon inspection they showed 
no loss of insulation, being as good 
after, as before, the immersion. 


Another test was made—to determine 
if any loss of insulation resulted; this 
time the same cords under water were 
given ten complete twists in a 6-in. 
length, and then pulled until straight- 
ened, after which they were submerged 
again for a few minutes, and examined, 
disclosing no loss or proving they were 


still impervious to moisture. 


It was then decided to keep the cords 
immersed for a period of 18 hours—and 
on being measured they still showed 
no loss. Immediately after the latter 
test had been made they were placed in 
a vacuum for 10 minutes and when 
tested five were found perfect—and one 
showed an insulation resistance of 20,- 
000 megohms, which is far greater than 
any cord possesses. 


Competitive tests were made and no cord 
was found which even withstood the 
twisting test described. Are not cords 
which make good under these conditions 
the cords you want to use? 

















We shall be pleased to send samples for testing— 
and will gladly explain how they are made. 


Automatic Electric Company 


Supply Sales Department 


Chicago, III. 

















Automatic Elec. Co., First Nat. Bk. Bldg., Pittsburgh! 
Automatic Elec. Co., Second Nat. Bk. Bldg., Toledo 
Wesco Supply Co,, St. Louis, Birmingham, Ft. Worth 
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Please tell the Advertiser you. saw his Announcement in TELEPHONY. 




























































Out of the Mail Bag 


“T wish to congratulate you on TELEPHONY for 1913,” says 
James E. Mallory, of Wellsville, Kansas, in a letter en- 
closing his check, renewing his subscription for 1914. As 
we approach the closing of the old year, the commenda- 
tion seems most timely, and TELEPHONY hopes that most 
of its readers will believe it is deserved. We say “most,” 





E. C. Boyd, secretary of the Jefferson and Warren Tele- 
phone Co., which operates exchanges at Jefferson, Kins- 
man, Cortland, Bristolville, Orwell, Orangeville, Andover 
and West Farmington, Ohio, in a recent letter says: “Please 
tell Brother Kelsey ‘Amen’ to his recent articles, and yoy 


for we realize every day that no mere human can turn out 


either a publication, or an automobile, or a Swiss watch, 


or a temperance lecture or a batch of pan cakes that will 
please everybody. There is too much variety in people’s 
likes and dislikes to make it possible for one thing to satis- 
fy them all. Isn’t it a wise provision that such is the case? 
Otherwise, there would be more monopoly than there is 
today. Many different tastes and ideas demand many 
different products and keep many diversified industries 
going. 

It has been an eventful year in the telephone business. 
Telephony has endeavored to mirror the principal events 
and to be fair to all. Some of our good friends, who be- 
lieve the days of fierce competition in the industry are 
fast disappearing, have criticised us for 
being too radical in discussing the Bell, 
while others have taken the ground that 
we have been too easy in that direc- 
tion. All of which goes to show how 
hard it is to satisfy everybody. Ter- 
LEPHONY is glad, however, that the words 
of commendation have far outnumbered 
the complaints. 

“T am sure,” writes G. W. Robinson, 
vice-president of the Independent Tele- 
phone Association of America, who is 
treasurer of the Tri-State Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. of St. Paul, Minn., “that 
every man connected with the new as- 
sociation appreciates your courtesy in so 
liberally throwing the pages of your 
publication open for their use. They 
also appreciate the very excellent edi- 
torials that you have printed. It seems 
to be putting new life into the Inde- 
pendent movement in this section at 
least.” 

Mr. Robinson also referred to the fact 
that he had reprinted articles from Te- 
LEPHONY and distributed them among the 
Tri-State stockholders to good purpose. 

The accompanying illustration shows little Annabelle 
Smith, of Fremont, Mo., making her first attempt at line- 
man’s work for her father, P. D. Smith, proprietor of the 
Current River Telephone Co., which operates exchanges 
at Fremont, Van Buren, Eminence, Winona, Birch Tree, 
Monteer and Mountain View. In these days of suffragette 
activity, Miss Smith seems to be in line with the times. 
The photograph was forwarded by Mrs. Smith who adds 
in her letter, “we could not get along without your mag- 
azine.” 

Here is a word of pleasant greeting from “the islands 
of the sea,” and they come a long way, too. E. Noble, of 
Auckland, New Zealand, in a letter enclosing a renewal 
of his subscription, says: “I never miss an opportunity 


of introducing TELEPHONY among my fellow telephone 
workers, nearly every issue going several rounds before be- 
ing filed.” 

“It’s worth the money,” is the terse comment of E. H. 
Hendricks, of the Comanche (Okla.) Telephone System, 
in a letter enclosing his check for subscription. 








Suffragettes Start Young. 
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may be glad to know that TELEPHONY to us is as welcome 
as the flowers in May.” 

H. E. Rose, manager of the Canadian Machine Tele- 
phone Company, L’td., at Brantford, Ont., writes to thank 
TELEPHONY for the information received in the query de- 
partment, and adds: “Personally I am very much obliged 
for the interest you have taken in my communication, and 
your TELEPHONY contains many suggestions which help us 
in our business.” 

“Enclosed find check for a year’s subscription to Tz. 
LEPHONY,” writes Chas. E. Guernsey, general manager of 
the Eden Mutual Telephone Company, at Schaller, la, 
“Business is good with us. So is TELEPHONY. 
both another year.” 

James T. Shaw, with the Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. at San Francisco, Cal., in a 
letter enclosing his check for subscrip- 
tions, says: “TELEPHONY is worth the 
price.” 

“IT wouldn’t be without your paper 
for a week,” says M. W. Clute, manager 
of the Dakota Central Telephone Co, 
at Ellendale, N. Dak., in his letter remit- 
ting for TeELeErHony for 1914. 

In a letter enclosing his remittance for 
his subscription, E. L. Boydston, of the 
Burt County Telephone Co. at Oakland, 


We want 


Neb., says: “I greatly appreciate your 
paper.” 
H. F. Addison, manager of the Hays 


Telephone Co., at Hays, Kan., sends in 
clippings from the local paper commend- 
ing the telephone service, and subscribes 
himself as “one of your eight-year old, 
silent, though satisfied, subscribers,” 

“The paper is first class and I have 
enjoyed reading it very much,” says N. 
J. Patterson, of Philadelphia, Pa. 

“TI like the paper fine,” writes Joseph 
Bradley, of Plainville, Kan., in a letter 
enclosing remittance for his subscrip- 
tion. 

“I would not care to miss a copy of the paper,” says 
C. H. Harris, manager and treasurer of the Mutual Tele- 
phone Co., of Okeene, Okla., in making payment for 1914 

“TELEPHONY is as necessary as breakfast to me,” says 
J. A. Jensen, secretary and general manager of the Los 
Gatos (Cal.) Telephone €o., in making his report for 
TELEPHONY’s 1914 Directory of the Telephone Industry. 

A subscriber in Ohio, who prefers to have his name 
withheld for obvious reasons, in a letter dated December 
22, says: “Well! Well! and so the Bell has agreed to 
give long distance connections to all telephone companies, 
and to stop its practice of buying up competitors. Can 
we believe it? We are down here in the district where 
there are Morgan properties, companies which the New 
York house of Morgan bought to turn over to the Bell 
and so far have been compelled to retain. It seems to 
me that now the Bell has recognized the right of Inde- 
pendents to be in the telephone business, there is a great 
future ahead for Independents. TELEPHONY is to be con- 
gratulated on this turn in affairs for your paper has al- 











December 27, 1913. 


ways stood for the locally owned company. President 
Wilson’s administration is also to be given credit for its 
work in bringing about this situation.” 

In sending his renewal remittance, C. W, Thomas, gen- 
eral manager of the Citizens Telephone Co., at Potts- 
boro, Tex., says: “I always read every copy of TELEPHONY 
to see the latest news, and like the story, ‘The Rejuvena- 
tion of the Craneville Exchange,’ we get some good 
pointers from it. We have saved more than the price 
of your journal in buying improved instruments; also 
pought at a saving rebuilt instruments, and some new ma- 


terial from the Premier Electric Co. Am sending them 
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another order today, and have found their instruments 
about the same as new, work just as well and better than 
some makes. I can recommend them to any one who 
wishes to save expense.” 

Manager Thomas says his company has just completed 
a 12-mile, long distance, metallic line to connect with 
the Grayson Telephone Co., at Sherman, Tex. In order 
to let its subscribers try out the new line, the Citizens’ 
company gave free service Dec. 20. “We are improving 
our lines and system,” says Manager Thomas, “and put- 
ting the money back in the business here at home instead 
of sending it away to New York.” 


From F actory and Salesroom 


Conventions : 


ville, Jan. 8; 


Independent Telephone Association of America, Chicago, Jan. 6, 7, 8; 


Missouri, 6th District, Harrison- 


National Independent Telephone Ass’n, Chicago, Jan. 13, 14, 15; Minnesota, St. Paul, Jan. 27; 


Northwestern Cedarmen’s Ass'n, Escanaba, Mich., Jan. 27, 28; South Dakota, Sioux Falls, Feb. 11, 12. 


Kerosene Heater for Pole Digging. 

The accompanying illustration shows a new portable 
kerosene heater especially designed for a new service— 
that of thawing frozen ground to enable post holes to be 
dug readily in winter. It is claimed that the use of this 
burner makes it possible to dig holes for telephone poles 
as quickly and cheaply in frozen ground as during warm 
weather. 

The device consists of a complete kerosene oil burner 
outfit, with tank, hand air pump, pressure gauge, proper, 





Thawing Frozen Ground Preparatory to Digging Pole Holes. 


length of hose and an especially constructed hood. The 
burner, it is said, gives a very large, powerful and intense 
flame. By using the hood and confining the flame to the 
ground on the spot where the hole is to be dug, the frost can 
be taken out in a very short time at minimum cost. One 
difficulty ordinarily experienced with poles set in frozen 
ground is that in tamping, the frozen chunks of earth 
are wedged in around the pole and in the spring these 
thaw, allowing the earth to settle away from the pole. 
It is said that this difficulty is obviated by the kerosene 
heater method as the earth tamped is no longer frozen, 
and therefore no retamping is required later. 

Any laborer can easily operate the device and it can 
he cartied by one man. It can also be used for other 


i 


heating operations, such as for dressing tools, for straight- 
ening or bending pipe or bars and fdr brazing, soldering, 
etc. The New York Telephone Co. has adopted this meth- 
od for digging pole holes in winter and has made the 
equipment standard for this use. 

This kerosene heater is manufactured .by the Hauck 
Mfg. Co., 140 Livingston street, Brooklyn, N. Y., who will 
send further details and catalogues on application. 
Watch Fob Gifts at Banquet of Automatic Electric Co. 

In recognition of helpful suggestions made during the past 
year, 50 employes of the Automatic Electric Co., of Chicago, 
manufacturer of automatic telephone apparatus, were pre- 
sented with watch fobs at a banquet given by the firm’s em- 
ployes on the evening of December 22. 

The following are those who received fobs: J. Turner, G. 
S. Rudolph, F. Voss, H. B. Perrott, J. Forrest, G. Green, J. 
Henning, A. Hopkins, G. Anderson, R. Ramsey, B. W. John- 
son, S.. Gross, J.. Evers, J. Meyers, M. Larsen, A. Emmons, 
E. Jesse, C. Shay, R. Fisher, B. W. Freda, F. H. Borsom, R. 
Stokely, H. Obergfell, A. Stannelle, T. E. Meyer, E. J. O’Brien, 
G. A. Meacher, R.. Hughes, A. Bernsten, G. Henning, F. R. 
Quayle, J. J. Higgins, L. F. Wilke, S. E. Witt, E. C. Neu- 
mann, C. L. Martin, H. R. Wright, H. Thielberg, C. W. Hin- 
man, Wm. Ross, C. Matthies, G. H. Ayers, J. Klusak, A. E. 
Wollny, J. J. Kain, H. F. Pfaff, B. Kindred, J. F. Probst and 
Geo. Lawson. 

The presentations were made by Joseph Harris, president 
of Automatic Electric Co., who thanked those who had won 
recognition for the interest they had displayed in their work. 
Mr. Harris also took occasion, in the course of his remarks, 
to congratulate all present upon the success that had come to 
them during 1913, saying that in quality and volume of out- 
put, the past 12 months had been the most satisfactory since 
the beginning of the manufacture of automatic telephone ap- 
paratus, 22 years ago. 

The fobs, one of which is shown in the illustration, are of 
gold, silver or bronze, and are of identical design. On the 
face appears the familiar dial calling device, used in connec- 
tion with the automatic telephone, with the recipient’s initials 
in the center. On the reverse are the words, “Presented by 
Automatic Electric Company for Helpful Suggestions, 1913.” 

The suggestion plan has been the means of materially im- 
proving the shop methods of the Automatic Electric Co.’s 
factory, adding to the efficiency of: the organization and elim- 
inating many causes of waste and expense. The entire plant 
was planned and systematized by efficiency experts of recog- 
nized ability, but in numerous cases it has been found that 
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the “man on the job” has been able to improve certain details 


of that system. 


The suggestion plan has also had an additional value in 
giving the employes a keener interest in the work, and in 
offering a practical vent for the spirit of criticism that is 
The company has 
taken the attitude that simply because things are done in a 
certain way, there is no reason a better, quicker, or cheaper 
method should not be adopted, providing the quality of the 
product is not impaired. The question “How would you do 


always found in any force of workers. 


it?” has been put up squarely to the workers themselves. 


In its original form, the suggestion plan consisted simply of 


an invitation to all employes to submit to the factory super- 
intendent, any ideas which might occur to them from time to 
time which would, in their opinion, improve the existing meth- 
ods of production. Printed forms were supplied upon which 
to outline the suggestion. After inspecting them, the factory 

















Watch Fobs Presented for Heipful Suggestions. 


superintendent refers the suggestions to engineers, who inves- 
tigate and report upon any changes in design involved and 
the probable future yearly demand for the particular articles 
affected. Estimates are also made as to the cost of new ma- 
chines, tools and fixtures required, the saving per unit and the 
total yearly saving. Upon these reports, the factory superin- 
tendent bases his decision to accept or reject the suggestions, 
advice as to the decisions being sent to the originators and, in 
case of rejection, a careful explanation of the reason for that 
action are given. 

While this plan brought a fair response, it was found that 
the men forgot the matter very easily. So, in order to keep 
it constantly in mind, all foremen are now required to make 
a weekly suggestion report, which may contain one or a dozen 
ideas, or simply the words, “No suggestion to make this 
week:” but a report of some sort is required from every 
department each week. 

About six months ago, a still further development was 
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made in the suggestion plan, when it was decided to announce 
particular themes for suggestions during certain periods, The 
employes were advised that while suggestions along any line 
at any time were desired, the company requested them to give 
special thought to the subjects assigned. The problems dur. 
ing the past six months have been: No. 1. Safety first; 


No. 2. Water, light, power and gas; No. 3. Bonus work: 
No. 4. Care of material; No. 5. Inspection; No. 6. Mate. 
rial and finish; No. 7. Scheduling work, chasing, requisj- 


tioning and transferring stock. 

Various ways of creating and maintaining an interest in 
the suggestion plan have been utilized. Memorandums are 
sent through the mail, to the heads of all departments. Cards 
are printed, and fastened on the transmitter of each tele. 
phone, while blotters, listing the particular problem under 
consideration, are distributed. By thus constantly keeping the 
idea before the employes, much has been accomplished. in 
improving the efficiency of the Automatic Electric Co.’s plant, 





Buy Your Matthews Telefault Now. 

W. N. Matthews & Brother, of St. Louis, have issued an 
interesting communication “breaking it easy” to prospec- 
tive users of the Matthews telefault that because of many 
improvements recently added, and the steady increase in 
the cost of labor and material required to manufacture the 
instruments, it will be necessary to raise the price $10. 
The only thing needed, however, to turn this into an op- 
portunity to make $10 on each telefault purchased is to 
send in the order at once, before January 1, 1914. As 
the letter remarks: 

“You don’t know when your cable is going to develop 
trouble. A boy with his Christmas air rifle, a storm rub- 
bing the cable up against a tree; a thirsty rat, a crystallized 
sheath, a hundred and one causes may bring it about un- 
expectedly. Then you will want a Matthews’ telefault 
quicker than a Mexican wants his gun. If you buy now, 
you will have it in readiness to save those out-of-service 
losses, and the good will that now exists between you and 
your subscribers will go on unruffled by irritating delays.” 





Paragraphs. 

L. L. Hm, secretary of Page & Hill Co., of Minneapolis, 
dealers in northern white and western red cedar poles, was in 
Chicago this week and incidentally called at the office of 
TELEPHONY. 

DousLepay-Hitt Exectric Co., 719-721 Liberty Avenue, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., announces that it has just bought a build- 
ing at 727 12th street, Washington, D. C., for the purpose 
of opening a large eastern house, which affords greater 
facilities for rendering quick service to the company’s trade 
located in that vicinity. 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA, Chicago, 
Ill., is sending out a new folder in which are effectively dis- 
played various types of the International motor truck which 
“has made its way by the way its made.” One large half 
tone illustration shows 11 International motor trucks pur- 
chased by a large public service corporation in Cincinnati 
and another illustration shows 13 of the trucks used by the 
Cincinnati & Suburban Bell Telephone Co. With reference 
to the latter, it is stated that two years’ satisfactory service 
by the first two trucks led to the purchase of 11 more. 





Road Signs on Telephone Poles. 

The idea of using telephone poles as sign posts for the 
guidance of motorists and others is being generally adopted 
in some states. The plan is to paint bands of a certain color 
about the poles, at intervals. In New Jersey, for example, 
by the simple expedient of following the poles with the blue 
bands, one can find his way to Atlantic City. The plan is 
favored by automobile and “good roads” associations. 














Record of Telephone Patents Recently Issued 


1,078,685. November 18, 1913. TELEPHONE EXCHANGE TRUNK- 
wc SysteM; Alexander E. Keith, Hindsdale, Ill.; assigned to 
Automatic Electric Co. Describes automatic mechanism for 
distributing calls among operators. A set of trunk lines are 
connected to terminals and so arranged as to be engaged by a 
wiper which has a movement over the terminals. Mechanism 
js provided for producing movement of the wiper and to cause 
it to stop on idle terminals. 

1,078,690. November 19, 1913. Automatic TELEPHONE Sys- 
mem; Frank Newforth, Jr., Chicago; assigned to Automatic 
Electric Co. Relates to automatic selecting and connecting 
switches for establishing a connection between the calling and 
the called subscriber’s line. An automatic connector switch 
has a side switch in conjunction with a line relay and means 
are provided whereby the connection is not completed until a 
pre-determined interval after the relay has operated. 

1,078,772. November 18, 1913. Catt Recister; Henry P. 
Clausen and Wm. T. Curtis, Chicago; assigned to Samuel C. 
Scotten. A registering mechanism operated manually by the 
subscriber is described. The operator is notified by a signaling 
device, associated with the register, that the recording mech- 
anism has been moved one step. 

1,078,843. November 18, 1913. ProtectEp CABLE TERMINAL 
Box ror TELEPHONE Systems; Thos. B. Farmer, Baltimore, Md. 
Relates to a protective device for use in cable boxes. A carbon 
block is placed between the terminals in a position to intercept 
all direct lines of arcing. The block has a transverse slot in 
which a flat mica inclosed fuse is placed. These fuses con- 
nect between the line terminals. The inclosure is provided 
with a small opening intermediate of its ends to expose the 
fuse wires in contiguity to but out of contact with the carbon 
block. 

1,079,156. November 18, 1913. TELEPHONE ExCHANGE Sys- 
tem; Wm. Aitken, Liverpool, Eng. Describes a call register 
and means controlled by it for automatically rendering the 
subscriber’s talking circuit inoperative after the register has 
been operated a predetermined number of times. 

1,079,445. November 25, 1913. Support ror ConpuitT CABLES; 
Edward H. Smith, Cleveland, Ohio; assigned one-half to W. 
H. Hartman. Describes a support, designed for use in man- 
holes, made of channel iron. The bar is slotted to receive the 
bolt heads of bracket arms upon which are mounted insulated 
cable supporting rollers. 

1,079,533. November 25, 1913. TELEPHONE SwITCHING Sys- 
vem; William Aitken, Liverpool, Eng. Relates to equipment 
adapted for the subscribers’ instruments. Consists of a pair 
of double throw key switches and electromagnetic means 
whereby one of them is held in operating position and auto- 
matically restored to normal by the switch. ° 

1,079,538. November 25, 1913. AuToMATIC DISINFECTANT 


1,079,931. December 2, 1913. MuicroPHONE; John J. Comer, 
Chicago; assigned to Automatic Enunciator Co. The feature 
of this microphone consists of a pair of circular plates lying 
adjacent to a diaphragm, the center portion of which is cov- 
ered by a carbon receptacle. The plates are on opposite sides 
of the diaphragm and are insulated from it by a narrow air 
space. 

1,080,018. 


December 2, 1913. ELectricAL COMMUNICATING 























No. 1,079,156. 


System; Louis W. Miller, Rochester, N. Y., assigned to Na- 
tional Police Signal Co. Relates to the combination with a 
telephone system, of an electrically operated, time recording 
mechanism having connection with the system. Means are 
provided preventing the control of the time recording mechan- 
ism from the central office apparatus under normal line con- 
ditions. 

1,080,130. December 2, 1913. Caste HANGER; John J. Walsh, 
Yonkers, N. Y. The cable hanger is of the ring type, having 
a saddle adapted to be mounted on the messenger wire. A 
sheet metal split ring with hook ends passes through apertures 
in both sides of the saddle underneath the messenger wire. 

1,080,251. December 2, 1913. MEANS For DETACHING Os- 
STRUCTIONS FROM ELECTRIC, TELEPHONE AND OTHER CABLE Con- 
puits; Maurice Blumenthal, Brooklyn, N. Y. Relates to a “jar- 
rod” for: detaching obstructions from the inner walls of con- 
duit. The rod is comprised of separate detachably connected 
parts, one of which comprises a sleeve and rod with piston 
head, the two parts being coupled together. 

1,080,260. December 2, 1913. INTERCOMMUNICATING TELE- 
PHONE SysTEM; P. G. Burgess, Jamaica, N. Y.; assigned to 
General Acoustic Co. Relates to a method for making con- 
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Howper For TELEPHONE Movutupreces: Amos B. Buckland, 
Rochester, N. Y. Consists of a hollow antiseptic-containing 
ring which is removably clamped to the mouthpiece. 

1,079,760. November 25, 1913. ANSWERING AND RECORDING 
TELEPHONE; Carl J. Gustafson, Aberdeen, S. D. The equipment 
described by this patent consists of a phonograph for auto- 
matically. registering messages received from the line and 
reprodu them at a later time. 
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nection between an intercommunicating telephone system and 
a dictograph station through bus bars. 

1,080,525. December 2, 1913. REINFORCING PoLE; Robert S. 
Orr, Pittsburgh, Pa.; assigned to Pittsburgh Reinforcing Pole 
Co. Describes a method for reinforcing a pole having a weak- 
ened base portion, with concrete. A ferro-concrete reintorce- 
ment is placed about the weakened part of the pol adjacetit to 
the ground line. 
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1,081,871, December 9, 1913. Exectric Switcu, J. N. Wal- 
lace, La Crosse, Wis.; assigned to Western Electric Co. Re- 
lates to a bank key for use on telephone switchboards. Con- 
sists of a series of adjoining keys mounted upon a frame 


plate with slidable plungers. 
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1,081,128, December 9, 1913. SwitcHING MECHANISM Fog 
TELEPHONE Excuances. F. A. Lundquist, Chicago; assigned 
to Western Electric Co. Describes Automatic exchange equip- 
ment. The feature is a circuit finding contact maker having 
a step by step movement controlled by relays. 


Condensed News Reports 


Officers of Companies are Earnestly Requested to Forward Us Promptly All Financial and Other Statements as Soun 
as Issued, and Any Items of Interest as to Their Plants and Systems 


Personal. 

CuarLes ScHwas has been made manager for the Mutual 
Telephone Co. at Litchfield, III. 

Atrrep R. Bone, commercial superintendent of the Chicago 
Telephone Co., has been elected president of the Electric 
Club of Chicago for the year 1914. 

L. H. Kwort, for the past two years manager for the Bell 
Telephone Co., of Pennsylvania, at Erie, has resigned to ac- 
cept another position in Cincinnati, Ohio. 

S. R. Brown, local manager of the Albany office of the 
New York Telephone Co., has been transferred to the com- 
pany’s Buffalo district, where he will fill a position of greater 
responsibility. 

W. F. Hatrricu, formerly manager of the Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Company’s exchange at Ashland, Wis., has been trans- 
ferred to the management of the Superior office of the com- 
pany, to succeed W. G. Wilcox, resigned. 

W. R. Apams, district manager of the central district for 
the New York Telephone Co., has been transferred to the 
management of the Albany office of the company, to succeed 
S. H. Brown, who has been transferred to Buffalo. 

Joun W. Reynowps, formerly manager of the Avon and 
North exchanges of the Cincinnati & Suburban Bell Telephone 
Co., in Cincinnati, Ohio, has been transferred to the Hamil- 
ton, Ohio, exchange to succeed Manager F. L. Van Arsdale, 
resigned. 

Wma. Burcuart, who has been manager for the North Da- 
kota Independent Telephone Co., at Fessenden, N. D., for the 
past four years, recently purchased the telephone exchange at 
Judith Gap, Mont., and has moved to that place to take charge 
of the plant. 

W. G. Witcox, who has resigned his position as manager 
of the Superior exchange of the Wisconsin Telephone Co., 
to enter business at Ironwood, was recently honored at a fare- 
well banquet given by the operators and other employes of 
the local exchange. As a remembrance of the occasion, the 
central girls presented him with a silver smoking set and the 
men gave him a pair of gold link cuff buttons. 


New Companies and Incorporations. 


Doucias, Ariz.—The farmers of ihe lower Sulphur Springs 
Valley are organizing an Independent telephone company to 
construct a telephone system in that section. H. D. DuBois. 
secretary of the Chamber of Commerce here, is encouraging 
the movement. 

Witmincton, Det.—Articles of incorporation have been 
filed by the Limhi Telephone Co. with $200,000 capital stock. 
Henry B. Bothum, of Wilmington, is one of the incorporators. 

Atcona, Iowa—The North Cresco Telephone Co. has been 
organized to operate a telephone system in this vicinity. 
Officers have been elected as follows: President, I. Wernert; 
vice-president, T. Metcalf; secretary, G. E. Hoyne; treasurer, 
F. W. Dingley. 

Biackey, Ky.—The Blackey Telephone Co. has been incor- 
porated’ with $1,000 capital stock to construct and operate a 
telephone system in Blackey. The company will also construct 
lines to Viper and Hazard. The incorporators are: Wm. Ison, 
J. Ison, F. Whitaker and others. 

SassaFras, Ky.—The Lower Carr Telephone Co. is being 
organized to construct and operate a telephone system in this 
town, by G. E. Helton, H. R. Helton. The company will 
have a capital of $1,000. 

Wiuiamston, Micu.—Articles of incorporation have been 
filed by the Williamston Telephone Co. with $20,000 capital 
stock. The incorporators are: F. N. Monroe, E. N. Cross- 
man and G. R. B. Monroe, all of Williamston. 

McGrecor, N. D.—The Tri-County Telephone Co. has been 


incorporated with $25,000 capital stock by Paul P. Tungseth, 
Nels. Langerberg and C. I. Johnson, all of this city. 

Norton, Hui, N. Y.—The Norton Hill & Oak Hill Tele- 
phone Co. has filed articles of incorporation with $400 capital 
stock, to construct and operate telephone lines between Norton 
Hill and Oak Hill. The incorporators are: Z. A. Pratt, I, U, 
Tripp, and Eugene Rockefeller, of Oak Hill; A. D. Gibson, 
P. L. Rundell, and P. Elliot, of Freehold; and Jerry Rundell, 
of Norton Hill. - 

Zerp, Va—The Cedar Creek .Telephone Co.*has been incor- 
porated with $5,000 capital stock by C. M. Orndorff, president ; 
J. R. Conner, vice-president ; M. L. Swartz, secretary and treas- 
urer; P. J.-Brill, L. S. Orndorff and John A. Brill, all of Zepp, 
and John M. Goochenur, of Maurertown, Va., R. 1. : 

Henry, W. Va.—The Clay Telephone Co. has’ been incor- 
porated with $5,000 capital stock by B. C. Eakle, P. M. Sum- 
mers, James Reed, A. T. Copenhaver, R.A. Hamrick, and 
H. M. Young, all of Clay, W. Va. 


Construction. 

Jouret, I11.—Plans are being completed for the entire re- 
habilitation of the Joliet district of the Chicago Telephone Co,, 
the cost of which is estimated at $100,000. 

Norway, Micu.—The Michigan State Telephone Co. is plan- 
ning to reconstruct and modernize its plant at Niagara, Wis., 
and in this city. 

VircintA, Minn.—The Mesaba Telephone Co., with head- 
quarters at Duluth, has purchased a site here and will erect a 
new. two-story exchange building. 

BurraLto, N. Y.—The New York Telephone Co. has com- 
pleted plans for the erection of a new two-story exchange 
building in this city, which will entail an expenditure of $55,000. 

Marion, On1o—Owing to its rapid growth, the Marion Coun- 
ty Telephone Co. is planning to increase its switchboard 
capacity. 

Jerrerson, TExAS—The Southwestern Telegraph & Telephone 
Co. is reconstructing its plant in this city. 


Financial. 

Metvin, Irt.—The Melvin Telephone Co. has increased its 
capital stock from $7,500 to $14,500. 

SANDWICH, Itt.—The Northern Illinois Telephone Co. has 
declared its usual semi-annual dividend of 3% per cent., pay- 
able February 15, next. 

Hazarpv, Ky.—The Hazard Telephone Co. has increased its 
capital stock from $4,000 to $6,000 and will make numerous 
extensions and improvements to its system, including the instal- 
lation of a new switchboard. D. Y. Combs is manager of the 
company. 

Franchise. 

Ipava, Irt.—O. W. Stubblefield’ has been granted a 25-year 
franchise by the city council to construct and operate a tele- 
phone system in this city. 

Sears, I1rr.—The village board has granted a franchise to 
the Tri-City Automatic Telephone Co., which has headquarters 
at Davenport, Iowa, to construct and operate a telephone ex- 
change in this place. 

Underground. 


Stockton, Cat.—The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. has 
appropriated $1,690 for extending its underground cable system. 


Miscellaneous. 
Aion, Itt.—The Edwards County Mutual Telephone Co. 
has filed certificate of dissolution. 
Yorx, Pa.—The York Telephone & Telegraph Co. is adding 
15. new rural lines to its exchange, some of which are still 
under construction. 











